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Hurricanes Took 


Heavy Life Toll 
In Last 30 Year 


Total for Three Decades Is 
Estimated at 20,000 by 
Chief. of Weather Bureau’s 
Marine Division 


, Five Cities Struck 
Since 1925 Season 


. 

Santo Domingo Storm’ Impor- 
tant Because Population 
Center Lay in Its Path, Mete- 
orologist Points Out 


Approximately 20,000 lives have 
been lost’ as the result of West In- 
dian hurricanes during. the last 30 
years, according to Chief F. G. Ting- 
ley, of the Weather Bureau’s Marine 
Division. Mr. Tingley said orally 
Sept. 9 that in making, this statement 
he was approximating the casualty, 
totals not officially but as an expres- 
sion of his eon, tiers as the re- 
sult of computations he has made 
from. the records of destructive 
storms. 

“I started in the Weather Bureau 
in 1898, when the Bureau inaugu- 
rated its West Indian hurricane 
warning service,” he said, “and have 
been with the Bureau since then. 
My personal view is that approxi- 
mately 20,000 lives. have been lost in 
that period, including the Galveston 
storm. New load line regulations as 
the result. of the London conference 
last®May are soon to be issued by 
the’ Department of Commerce, to 
take effect, I understand, in 1932, 
and in zoning the oceans for the de- 
gree of. storm expectancy under 
those regulations our data in’ the 
Weather Bureau has proven valu- 
able. _We have a comprehensive file 
of information bearing on storms.” 

Charles L. Mitchell, of the Washington 
forecast. district, ranking meteorologist, 
discussing the Santo Domingo hurricane, 
said orally that if the center of that 
hurricane had passed 50 miles west of 
Santo Domingo it would have been neg- 
ligible. He pointed. this out as an in- 
stance of the factor of a big city in 
storm. importance. “It just happened,” 
he said, “that the hurricane center hit 
a large city, brought disaster there, and 
then struck the mountains of Haiti to: be- 
come of minor attention. It is now no 
longer of concern., There is another 
hurricane blowing in the center of the 
Caribbean Sea but it covers so little ter- 
ritory that it is unimportant. If .the 
Santo Domingo hurri¢ane center had hit 
the island 50 miles west instead of at 
a city you would not have heard of it.” 

Mr. Tingley stated that it is a notable 
fact that hurricanes have struck five 
populous centers in a period covering 
approximately the last four yeas, These 
were: Nassau, Bahamas, a social me- 
tropolis of the West Indies, in July, 
1926; Miami, Fla., in September, 1926; 
Havana, Cuba, in October, 1926; San 
Juan, Porto Rico, in’ September, 1928; 
and Sante Domingo, September, 1930. 
Of course, he added, there were other 
big storms in that period, including the 
storm that hit Guadeloupe, a small com- 
munity of the French West Indies, in 
1926, with about 300 lives iost, 


Hurricane Season Not Over 

Summing up the season’s situation, 
Mr, Tingley said: “There have been few 
big storms outside of the tropics in At- 
lantic waters. The Santo Domingo hur- 
ricane is a major storm and we_ must 
keep in mind that the' hurricane season 
is only about half over. It will continue 
until Winter. The Gulf of Mexico has 
been free of major storms this season 
except for the Dominican ‘storm passing 
on in minor form. -In the Pacific waters 
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Executive Clemency 
Invalid in Contempt 





Michigan Ruling Holds Gover- 
nor Lacks Pardon Power 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Sept. 9. 


Executive clemency is ineffective to 
relieve one sentenced for contempt of 
court, the Deputy Attorney General of 
Michigan, Emerson R. Boyles, has re- 
cently ruled. His opinion was rendered 
at’ the request of Commissioner of Par- 
dons and Paroles, Richard W. Nebel. 

Mr. Boyles pointed out that there are 
no provisions in the Michigan statutes 
authorizing the Governor to pardon for 
contempt. 

He declared in his opinion that a sen- 
tence to imprisonment for failure to 
obey the order of a court is not crim- 
inal in its nature, “but civil, remedial 
and’ coercive, instituted and maintained 
for the purpose of enforcing private 
rights of a petitioner.” A party sen- 
tenced for contempt of court, he said, is 
lawfully committed for failure to obey 
a legal order which the court had power 
to make. The Governor has no power to 
relieve him from compliance, with that 
order or to release him from the com- 
mitment issued to coerce’ him to obey it, 
because he may not deprive a private) 
‘citizen of his legal rights and vemedies. 

It was explained by Mr. Boyles that 

the court which issues a commitment is | 
the sole, judge of, and has exclusive con- 
trol over, charges for contempt and dis- 
Weepeite of its orders, subject only to 
“8 





judicial review as is» provided byi 


| tatute. ‘ : 
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Plans for Ocean Air Service 
Depend. on Forthcoming Flight 





‘Navy Department Told Establishment Awaits Results of 
Dornier, DO-X Voyage From Europe to This 
Country; Route Data Supplied 


PLANS of the Dornier Company for 
the establishment of a trans- 
oceanic air service, the Hydrographic 
Office, Department of the Navy, has 
been informed, depend on the success 
of the forthcoming trip from Germany 
to the United States by the Dornier 
Do-X, it was stated orally Sept. 9 by 
the Aerial Navigation Section. 
Although information about all pos- 
sible transatlantic routes was supplied 
by the Hydrographic Office, the Dor- 
nier plane is expected_to attempt to 
cross from Europe by way of the 
Azores and Bermuda, it was said. This 
route, the Aerial Navigation Section 
pointed out, is probably the most feasi- 
ble, since weather conditions are far 
superior to those over the northern 
routes. The over-water hops also are | 
broken up into stages more nearly | 
suited to the demands of present air- | 
craft performance, it was added. 
A station, ship probably will be sit- | 
uated half way between the Azores and | 


New York Provides 
\ Jobs for Third of 


Persons Applying 


Bermuda, the Aerial Navigation Sec- 
| tion has been informed, and the giant 
German seaplane will refuel during 
the longest over-water hop. 

It’ was pointed out in a technical. 
paper published recently by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero-* 
nautics, that the range with a “small 
pay load” at the economical cruising 
speed is/about 1,553 miles and that 
the most likely arrangement for reg- 
ular transatlantic service with this 
plane, carrying a practicable pay load 
would require the installation of float- 
ing airdromes. 

Charts and weather data supplied 
by the Hydrographic Office cover the 
northern “great circle” route, possible 
routes over the shipping lanes, as well 
as the southern route. Information 
also was supplied for the trial flights 
of the Do-X over the Scandinavian 
Peninsula and the North Sea, it was 
said by the Aerial Navigation Sec- 
tion. 


| 














Children’s Bureau Work 
Resumes Following Fire 


The work of the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor has returned 
to normal and is again progressing sat- 
isfactorily following a brief period of 
aisorganization caused by the recent. fire, 
Miss Shirley, publicity director of the 
Bureau, stated orally Sept. 9. 

The following/ information was also of- 
fered by Miss Shirley: 

None of: the vital records of the Bu- 
reau were lost in the fire, though it was 
feared at first that valuable research 
work had suffered some damage. The 
Bureau is now’ suffering some handicap 
due to lossage of equipment, such as 
chairs, desks and typewriters, but these 
will be replaced within a short while. 

The Bureau has been established in 
new quarters adjacent to the old build- 
ing which was destroyed by fire. 


Definition Is Fixed 
On ‘Process’ Cheese 


Both Employment Seekers 
And Placements Have De- 
creased, State Department 
Of Labor Declares 


State of New York: 
New York, Sept. 9. 


There were 301.4 applicants for every 
100 jobs availablé at the State free em- 
ployment offices during August, accord- 
ing to a statement issued Sept. 8 by the 
Department of Labor. 

The number of applicants and place 
ments has decreased each month since; 
May, when the peak was reaciied, and the 
August figures are the lowest since 
March, \it. was. announced. a 

The Statéemnt follows in full text: 

Out of a total of 17,547 applicants dur- 
ing the month of August at the 10 free 
employment offices conducted by the 
State Department of Labor in New York 
and up-state cities, 5,980 were placed in 
jobs, it is stated by Fritz Kaufmann, Di- 
rector of the Bureau, in his monthly re- 
port to Industrial Commissioner Frances 
Perkins. 7 

More Women Applicants 


The placements included 2,931 men and 
3,049 women. There were 301.4 appli- 
cants to every 100 jobs available. The 
persons placed included executives, sales- 
men, machinists, tool makers, painters, 
house workers, cloak and suit operatives, 
casual and day workers. 

The total, number of placements by] 
the State Bureau since the first of. the 
yearthas heen 54,488 and the total num- 
ber of applicants 152,593. Although the 
number of applicants and placements in- 
creased from month to month from Jan- 
uary to May, when the record number of 
10,420 placements is recorded, it has de- 
creased each month since, and the Au- 
gust figures are the lowest since March. 
THere were 7,632 placements in June 
and 6,594 in July, as against 5,980 in 
August. This decrease, it is stated, al- 
though indicative of the general situa- 
tion as regards employment, is also at- 
tributable to the general seasonal slack 
in business. 








Product Which Spreads Like 
Butter Must Bear Proper 
Label, Says Federal Unit 


Process cheese is not cheese at all 
from the viewpoint of Federal regula- 


Agriculture stated on Sept. 8. The De- 


and if sold as cheese it comes into con- 
flict with the food and drug code of the 
Department. The administration, the 
statement added, wants housewives to 
know what they are getting. It is soft 
and spreads like butter and many house- 
wives like it, according to the Depart- 
ment. The full text of the cheese state- 
ment follows: 
- “*What is cheese?’ may sound like a 
foolish question with a high number,” 
says Dr.\L. D. Elliott, of the Food and 
Drug Administration, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, “because, you 
might say, anyone knows cheese.” 

But does the average housewife know 
cheese? Dy. Elliott says “one of the 
most widely sold cheese products on the 
market today, which most persons con- 


process cheese, according to the defini- 
tion of the Food Standards Committee. 
When process cheese is sold as cheese 
it is definitely in violation of the Food 
and Drugs Act.” The- housewife who 
“knows her groceries” must now know 
the difference between these two articles, 
both of which can be bought in nearly 
every grocery store. 

“For an example let us consider Amer- 
ican cheese, also known as Cheddar 
cheese,” suggests this food chemist. “It 
is made by the Cheddar prpcess from 
heated and pressed curd obtained by the 
action of rennet on whole milk. It con- 
tains not more than 39 per cent of water 
and, in the water-free substace, not less 
than 50 per cent, of milk fat. 

“American process cheese or process 
cheese is the above American cheese to 


Employers Canvassed 

An interesting ,section of the report 
is that relating to the corps of volun- 
teer workers—young college men and 
women—who were aftached to the Bu- 
reau from July 15 to Aug. 15, and made 
hundreds of calls on employers acquaint- 
ing them with the work of the free} 
State Employment Service. 

These workers included representa- 
tives of Wisconsin University, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Hunter, Antioch, 
Columbia and Teachers College, Howard 
University, Harvard and the New York 
School of Social Work. They worked 
in groups who canvassed geographically 
and by industries, some calling on the 
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Wholesale Trade Experiences 
Slight Gain in Atlanta District 





Review of Federal Reserve Bank Shows July Weather, 
However, Continued to Affect Agriculture 
And Business Adversely 





the production of cotton in this dis- 
trict is estimated to »e 7.7 per cent 
less than in 1929,.and decreases cem- 


TLANTA, Ga:, Sept. 9.—YPholesale 
trade in the sixth Federal reserve 


district registered a slight gain in July I ses. 
over June, averaging one-half per’cent | pared with last year are also indicated 
larger. With the exception of June, | for corn 23.5 per cent, wheat 10.3 per 


cent, hay -28.2 per cemt and oats 3.2 
per cent. Estimated crops; of. white 
potatoes are slightly smaller, and of 
tobacco slightly larger, than in 1929. 
Retail distribution declined in July 
to .about the lowest level shown in 
available statistics. Wholesale trade 
averaged one-half per cent larger than 
in June, but with the exception of that 
month was less than for any other 
month in more than 10 years. 
Building permits at 20 reporting cit- 
ies of the district increased materially 
in July over June but were less than 
for July, 1929, but contragt awards in 


however, the July figure was less than 
for any month in 10 years, according to 
the monthly review of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta. 

The district summary of business 
conditions follows in full text: 

Weather conditions during’ July con- 
tinued to adversely affect agricultural 
and business conditions in the sixth 
Federal reserve district. ‘The extremes 
of high temperatures and drought have 
resulted in lower estimates for most 
of the principal crops this year, than 
for 1929, and have accentuated the 
dullness in trade which is usual at this 
time of the year. 

Based upon conditions on Aug, i 





| 
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tion of sales labels, the Department of | be turned aside from his goal. 


sider to be cheese, is not cheese but/ finding substitutes for ‘existing products 
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State Restricts ' 
Minnows as Bait 


California Law Requires Such 
Bait Must Come From 
' Same Stream 


State gf California: 

Sacramento, Sept. 9. 

INNOWS from strange waters 

: may become detrimental to trout, 

says the California Department of 

Natural Resources in calling attention 

to a law intended to protect trout 

streams. The Department’s statement 
follows in-full text: 

Fishermen who use minnows as bait 
for trout are urged to conform to the 
State law which prohibits the use of 
such bait except in those cases where 
the minnows have been taken from wa- 
ters where the fishing operations are 
carried“on. According to section 632 
of the fish and game laws, it is unlaw- 
ful for any person to use goldfish as 
bait for the purpose of taking, catch- 
ing or killing trout. or whitefish, and 
no person shall use minnows for said 
purpose unless such minnows are na- 
tive to or have been introduced into 
the waters so being fished. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
this regulation be strictly enforced, 
because of the great danger of unde- 
sirable species of fish becoming intro- 
duced into trout waters. Carelessness 
in the handling of live minnows, the 
accidental upsetting of a minnow pail 
ks J the thoughtless releasing of sur- 
plus minnows after the completion of 
the fishing trip might result in the in- 
troduction of some species, the pres- 
ence of which might be most detri- 
mental to trout. 


‘Crystalline Rubber 
Said to Have Been 
Made in Laboratory 


Bureau of Standards Has 
Produced Product, Dele- 


gs tes to International 
Farm Meeting Are Told 


Lab 


ber in crystalline form, has been 
d by the laboratory processes o 
| the u of Standards, Dr..George 
| Burgess, irector of the Bureau, an- 
| nounced if an address Sept. 9 before the 
| Inter-American Conference on Agricul- 
|ture, Forestry. and Anima] Industry, 
| meeting in Washington. 

The delegates, some of whom repre- 
sented, rubber-producing countries, were 
told by Dr./Burgess that history shows 

| that “with a glimmer of hope to light 
| his way the physical scientist will not 


| 
| 


| 


“Government scientific laboratories 


partment said it is “a cheese product” | would enable Latin American. countries 


to develop\their own rubber industries 
near abundant sources of supplies of 
raw rubber,” said: Dr.’ Burgess, pointing 
out that the development of a rubber in- 
dustry would stimulafe the growth of 
other industries. 

Other Investigations 

Other. scientific investigations of the 
Bureau, including those aimed at pro- 
viding uses for waste farm products, 
were outlined by Dr. Burgess. He men- 
tioned the interdependence of agriculture 
and industry. 

Pointing out that laboratory research 
may result in the replacing of an agri- 
cultural product by a manufactured com- 
modity, Dr. Burgess declared that “study 
of the possibility of developing staple 
products from new sources of supply or 


has become more and more an important 

function of government laboratories.” 
Determination of the fundamental 

properties of materials is largely a mat- 
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Canadians Turning 


To Miniature Golf | 


Indoor Courses Are Planned in| 
West as Summer Wanes 


Miniature golf, under numerous aliases, 
is meeting with much popular enthusi- 
asm in the prairie cities of the Canadian 
west, according to a report received in 
the Department of Commerce from As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner Herbert W. 
Barrett at Winnipeg. As recently an- 
nounced, the Textile Division of the De- 
partment. is conducting a survey of the 
posSible new uses for cotton in connec- 
tion with striking growth of the “mid- 
get” golf courses which, as the present 
information bears out, is being shown 
in Canada as well as in the United 
States. The full text of ‘the Depart- 
ment’s announcement follows: 

The repoyt states that there are over 
40 outdoor courses in Winnipeg at the 
present ‘time, ranging from the inexpen- 
sive type on the corner lot to the “cham- 
pionship”’ course, consisting of green 
fairways, extra hard hazards, and with 
wicker chairs and sunshades on the side- 
lines for the convenience of onlookers. 
Admission. prices range from 25 cents 
to 50 cents. 

In view of the fact that the Summer 
season is quite short in this territory, 
several! enterprising individuals are said 
to have decided to open indoor courses 
for the amusement of patrons during the 
Winter. To. date three stores situated 
in the heart of Winnipeg which have 
been vacant for some time, have been 
taken over for this purpose. One of 
these, an abandoned department store, is 
to have three-indoor courses, one on each 
floor, while the other two stores are to 
have one each, 

Other prairie cities, including Regina, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton, also report. that 
miniature golf is meeting with much 
favor, ’ 
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Immigration Act 
Invoked to Limit 
Unemployment 


President Announces Restric- 
tion of Aliens Likely to 
Become Public Charges 
Will Be Extended 


Visas to Be Refused 
When Doubt. Exists 





State Department Report Says) 
System Has Been Employed) 
To Diminish Labor Influx) 


From Mexico and Canada, 


Restriction of labor immigration by a 
more stringent administration of the 
“public charge” clause in the issuance 


of visas by State Department officials |. 


has been undertaken in respect to Mex- 
ico and Canada and will be extended 
to Europe as an unemployment relief 
measure, President Hoover,;announced at 
the White House Sept. 9, in making pub- 
lic a report from the State Department. 

The only important provision in the 
Immigration Act by which the entry of 
labof may be changed with fluctuations 
of employment within the United States 
is that requiring the exclusion of ap- 
plicants for visas who are liable to be- 
come public charges, the President said | 
in sketching the report from the State 
Department. 

Power of Consular Officers 

“In abnormal times, such as the pres- | 
ent,” the report stated, “when there is 
not any reasonable prospect of prompt 
employment for an alien laborer or ar- 
tisan who comes hoping to get a job and 
to live by it, the particular consular 
officer in the field to whom application 
for a visa is made will, before issuing 
a visa, have to pass judgment with par- 
ticular’ care on whether the applicant 
may become a public charge, and if the 
applicant cannot convince the officer that 
it is not probable, the visa will be re- 
fused.” 

This “tightening up” on the public} 
charge provision, the President said, was 
taken in hand as respects Mexico as 
‘early as h. 1929, and as a result 
Mexican labor immigration _diminished 
greatly. More recently, explained Mr. 
Hoover, the: policy has been extended to 
Canada and its next application will be 
to the European field. 

“This method of slackening the volume 
of immigration of persons almost cer- 
tain to become public charges will not 
affect relatives of citizens in the United 
States who, it is assumed, will provide 
for them until employment is found,” 
President Hoover said. 

Action by Other Countries 

Practically all countries subject to 
unemployment have tightened their im- 
migration restrictions within the last 
few months with each country showing 
a disposition to handle its problem in its 
own way. Just how far this program 
will affect the immigration tide can not 
be yet determined, but it is expected 
to prove beneficial to the unemployment 
situation in the United States. 

The report, which was presented to 
Mr. Hoover by the Acting Seeretary of ; 
State and was made public by the Presi- 
dent, follows in full text: | 

At the request of the President, the | 
Department of, State has examined the | 
operation of the Immigration Laws of | 
the United States under existing condi- 
tions of employment in this country, par- | 





+ 





ticularly*so far as the administration of | 
the laws rests upon the Department. 


| 


The consular officers of the Department | 


at foreign posts have the duty of issuing | B-1930-32 have been called for redemp- 


visas to intending immigrants who show | 
themselves entitled to entry under the 
laws of the United States. About 150,-| 


000 immigrants as ‘defined in the law|interest then accrued thereon. 
entered last year from countries ineluded | ingly, interest on all 3% per cent Treas- 
in the quota and about 60,000 from non- | ury notes of Series A-1930-32 and Series 
quota countries. 


The only important -provision of our | 
law as to immigration the application | 


of which changes or may change with | notes were issued on Mar. 15, 1927, and 
fluctuations of employment in the United | were made redeemable on six months’ 
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Figures Compiled on Building 
Chimneys to ‘Withstand Winds 


Bureau of Standards Says Safe Basis for Builders Is to 
Calculate Structures to Withstand Pressure of 
Twenty Pounds Per Square Foot 





FIGURES on wind strong enough to 

threaten chimneys and smoke- 
stacks have been compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Standards in an effort to elim- 
inate guesswork in building such struc- 
tures, it was announced by the Bureau 
Sept. 9. 

The Bureau has found that build- 
ing designers are safe if they calcu- 
late a wind pressure of 20 pounds per 
square foot, and bases this recommen- 
dation on a wind speed of 100 miles 
an hour, according to the statement, 
which was made public. by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The statement follows in full text: 

One of the major elements determin- 
ing the cost of a large chimney or 
stack is the amount of wind pressure 
which the chimney is to withstand. 
Many specifications are drawn up in 
which the chimney is required to with- 
stand a wind of 100 miles per hour, but 
since there ate many opinions and lit- 
tle knowledge as to the pressures im- 
posed by a wind of this amount, dif- 
ferent bidders often design for differ- 
ent loads and therefore do not bid on 
structures of the same strength, In 
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| area at a wind speed of 100 miles per 


| at greater length in the September 























































































6 HOEVER can change public: 

opinion can change the Gov- 
ernment practically so much. Pub- 
lic opinion, on any subject, always 
has a central idea from which ail 
its minor thoughts radiate.” 


: Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States, 
, 1861—1865 : 
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Air Mail Attains |Trade Is Expected 


Train E fficiency 


Operation in Last Fiscal Year 
94 Per Cent Perfect, Post 
Office Announces 


To Survive Unrest 


In South America 





THE air mail service operation fig- 
ures disclose that airplanes can 
operate with the certainty of railroad 
trains in the matter of distributing 
mail, according to information in the 
files of the Post Office Department. 

During the past three fiscal years 
air mail service performance figures 
show that the operation averaged 
about 93 per cent perfectly, according 
to the Department, which also fur- 
nished the following information: 

Performance figures of the air mail 
sérvice are based on the number of 
miles traveled with mail against the 
number of miles scheduled. 

During the fiscal year 1930, when 
the air mail service was scheduled to 
fly 16,228,453 miles, 14,939,469 miles 
were actually negotiated for a _ per- 
centage of about 94. In the fiscal 
year 1929, the performance percent- 
age was about 92 per cent and during 
the fiscal 1928 the performance per- 
centage was about 93 per cent. 

Factors which figure in the attain- 
ment of such a high performance per- 
centage are (1) the corps of pilots 
which include many of the most ex- 
. perienced flyers in the United States, 
and (2) the strict system of plane in- 


spection. i 
Paid 


Investors to Be 


More Than Billion 


Vice’Chairman of Shipping ~ 
Board Sees No Threat to ~ 
Commerce in Disturbed ~ 
Political Situation 


‘Naval Vessels Ready 
Should Need Arise — 


> 


Sectional Disturbances in Bra- 
zil Believed to Have Been 
Aggravated as Economic Sit- 
uation Becomes Worse 





American trade with South Amer-" 
ica is mot being “seriously threat- 
ened” by the present political unrest 
existing in certain of these nations, - 
it was stated orally Sept. 9 by the 
Vice Chairman of the Shipping 
Board, E. C. Plummer. 

Asserting that he sees “no indica-. 
tions of serious effect on our ship- — 
ping,” Mr. Plummer said that Amer- , © 
ican lines plying to South America 
have not notified the Board of any 
intention of curtailing their opera- 
tions as a/result of internal i 

here: 


ties. ca 4s" he oelae 2 
are no disquieting reports from_ 
Of Government Debt Penama. 3 


Cognizant of the existing condi- 
tions, naval warships on the Atlantic’ 
coast, and in the Gulf of Mexico, are 
prepared to rush to Argentina or 
other South American countries: in” 
the event American lives or property 
are endangered, it was stated orally, 
Sept. 9 at the Office of Naval Opera- 
tions, Department of the Navy. 


4 A 
The Government has decided to repay Normal Navy Operations * 
a portion of the national debt and will| No vessels actually are in South 
pay to investors in Government securi- | American waters, according to the official _ 
ties more than $1,269,000,000 next March. | movements of vessels, but the Special - 
This announcement was. made Sept. 9|Service Squadron is cruising in the Gulf 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, An- of Mexico, and the fast cruisers of the 
w:W, Mellon, who at the same time | Scouting. Fleet are stationed at Hamp- 


@ orally that‘an - Hy Jarge} fom Roads... In_addition- four ; 
eta Sen lan oarain tationed at eee. ., iunboae ; 


Secretary Mellon Announces) 
Treasury Will Redeem 
Notes; Fall Certificates 
Greatly Oversubscribed 


oversubscription had been received for | are s 
the last offering of certificates of in-| tion of the Canala. , 
debtedness,—opened Sept. 8. Subscrip-| These vessels, it was stated, are car- 
tions for this offering, which totaled/rying on their normal operations. From 
$825,000,000, were closed as of the close | Vera Cruz, in which: vicinity the Special ~ 
of business Sept. 9, he stated. Service Squadron is located, to Buenos 

Issues to be retired by. the Depart-| Aires, is about 6,400 miles, it was stated, 
ment Mar. 15 are series A and \B, 3%|4nd it would require about 20 days for 
per gent notes of 1930-32. Series C, of |the “Rochester,” flagship of the fleet, 
the fiscal operations of 1927, is not af-|t® make the voyage. The more modern 
fected. Mr. Mellon called attention to|¢Tuisers of the Scouting Fleet, at Hamp- 
the fact that notes should not be pre-|t0n Rogds, however, it was said, could 


sented for redemption until the date of |cover the area more rapidly, since the 
retirement, Mar. 15, or shortly before. | Virginia base is but about 5,800 miles 


Mr. Mellon’s announcement with re- front Buenos Aires, 
gard to oversubscription of the issue Vessels Near Nicaragua 
opened Sept. 8 follows in full text: It is unlikely, it was ‘pointed out, 

“Secretary Mellon announced that sub- | Should an emergency arise, that vessels 
scriptions for the issue of 2% per cent |¢ither of the Special Service Squadron 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness, | 0° from Panama would be dispatched to 
Series TS-1981, dated Sept. 15, 1930, ma-| South America. The Special Seryjce 
turing Sept. 15, 1991, closed at the close | Squadron is detailed in Central Ameri- 
of business on’ Tuesday, Sept. 9, 1930, |C@", waters, and must be kept in the vi- 

“Subscriptions received through the |¢imity of Nicaragua in) connection with 
mails up to 10 o’clock Wednesday morn- the forthcoming presidential elections 
ing, Sept. 10, will be considered as hav- which the United States is to supervise, 
ing been received before the close of the The normal duty ‘of the. Navv, It Was 
subscription books.” said, is to protect American nationals 

The - Secretary’s announcement, re-|#Nd their property. Although ‘no emer- 
specting the calling of the five-year} %emcy now exists in South America, the ~ 
Treasury notes for redemption, follows|N&vy is prepared to dispatch its ware. 
in full text: ships should one arise. — : 

The Secretary of the Treasury an-|_ AS to the shipping situation, E t. 
nounces that ail 3% per cent Treasury |J: McCormack, treasurer of Moore and 
notes of Series A-1930-32 and Series |McCormack, Inc., who conferred Sept. 9 
with Commissioner Plummer, told him 
that his company was continuing full 
operations with Argentina and other 
South American countries. He said that 
he had cabled his representatives in 
Buenos Aires on Sept. 8 and was: in- 
formed that the situation was not “se- 
rious” from the commercial standpoint, — 

“I believe these reports are exag= 
gerated,” Mr. McCormick told’ Vice 
Chairman Plummer. “The advices I re- 
ceive from our officéin Argentina are that 
the situation is not threatening American 
commerce.” 

Unrest in Brazil Foreseen 

Sectional unrest in Brazil, pointed out 
by the Department of Commerce in Jan= 
uary of this year, has crystallized as eco- 
nomic conditions have grown worse, ac- 
cording to a statement from the Latin- 
American section of the Department, 
Sept. 9. As early as January it was 
noted that the political situation wag 
tense, and there was considerable sec- 
tional unrest, particularly in the south- © 
ern states, it was stated. 

The following information was fur- 
nished by the section: 

The crash in coffee prices, which took 
place in 1920-21 was duplicated in Octo- 
ber of last year and the peak prices 
reached in Janyary,. 1925, were prac- ~ 
tically Whe same as the peak prices of | 
July and August, 1919. In both cases 
the subsequent decline proceeded spas- 
modically but irresistibly. { i 

Both Santos and Rio coffees closed the 
vear 1929 quoted at approximately ' 
ithe prices prevailing the year before, — 
Other coffees were selling at a discount 
of. from 30 to 35 per cent from the pres — 
vious year’s closing figures, and thus far ~ 
in 1930 prices have weakened still 4 i 
ther and the situation continues acute, 

During the first six months of 1980, 
the United States coffee imports ; 
Brazil fell off in:value from $99, 
to $55,271,503, in spite of the ine 
in quantity from 471,523,221 pounds te 
495,998,806 pounds. Hence, it is se 
that the average import value per pow 
has fallen from 20 cents to slightly more 
than 11 cents. The total United States 
imports from Brazil dropped from $1 
837,521 in the first six months. 
to $71,777,594 during the same p 
1930, while, owing to Brazil’s 


} 


tion on Mar. 15, 1931, on which date the 
principal of any such notes then out- 
standing will be payable, together with 
Accord- 


B-1930-32 will cease on said redemption 
date, Mar. 15, .1931. 
The Series A-1930-32 3% 


per cent 
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many instances it is felt that the val- 
ues of win@ pressure used are too high, 
thus increasing the cost without cor- 
responding benefit. 

For several years an investigation of 
the wind, pressure on chimneys and 
other cylindrical structures has been 
in progress at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Model testing in wind tunnels 
does not give a sufficiently satisfac- 
tory answer in this instance and it has 
been necessary to supplement these 
tests by measurements on large struc- 
tures in natural winds. The investiga- 
tion showed that the wind pressure is 
a function of the ratio of the height 
of the chimney to its diameter and 
that a wind pressure, corresponding to 
20 pounds per square foot of projected 


hour is a safe value to use in design- 
ing chimneys of which the exposed 
height does not exceed 10 times the 
diameter. ’ 


This investigation will be discussed 





number of the Bureau of Standards oui & 
Journal of Research. ' [Continued on Page 8, Column 4 
‘ . " . ' & : nae ; “shy i 
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a State Plans 
‘wo Government 
Demonstrations 


Exhibitions Designed to 


- Stimulate Voters’ Interest, 


“In Affairs of Common- 
_ wealth - 


State of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Sept. 9. 
More than 500,000 qualified citizens of 
Massachusetts did not vote in the elec- 
tions of 1928, according to an address 
on Sept. 8 by the Secretary of State, 


Frederick W. Cook, urging more public, 


interest in governmental affairs. xh 

The address opened a_ radio series | 
given by State officials in connection | 
“with two public demonstrations in) 
Springfield and Boston prepared by the) 
Tercentenary Commission on Govern- 
mentaL Activities. 

These exhibitions, said Mr. Cook, are| 
intended to make clearer to all residents | 


of Massachusetts the work of the 20, 


State departments. “In this connection 
he explained the work of his own office 


2124) 


Charities Benefit _ 
By Treaty Fund 


s 


' 


Income of Russian-Japanese 
Compact Apportioned 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Sept. 9. 


Income of the Russian-Japanese treaty 
| charity fund was apportioned Sept. 5 at 

the office of the Secretary of State, E. 
D. Fuller, 5 ay a and organ- 
izations in New Hampshire. The follow- 
ing information was made available by 
Mr. Fuller: 

Payment of $90 each 
American Legion welfa 
Rule Home for Boys, 
Lady of Perpetual Help Irifant Asylum, | 
Manchester; Memorial Hospital, North} 
Conway; - Mark H. Wentworth Home, | 
' Portsmouth. 

Yormer Governor Robert P. Bass re-| 
signed as a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the fund. Jay H. Corliss, Secre- | 
tary of the State Board of Public Wel-| 
fare, was elected to fill the vacancy. | 
The other trustees are the Secretary of | 
State and the State Treasurer, Charles 
Patten. 5 | 

The fund was established by Russia | 
and Japan at the time of the signing | 
of the Portsmouth peace treaty at the 
close of the Russo-Japanese war. The 
Russian portion has lapsed, but the Jap- 


fund, Golden | 





in the supervision of primaries and elec-* anese contribution is still available for) 


tions. 

At the Eastern States Exposition, 
Springfield, next week, the various State 
departments will put on exhibitions of 
activities while the Boston show will! 
take place at the Commonwealth 
Armory Sept. 29 to Oct. 11. 

An authorizéd summary of Mr. Cook’s 
address follows in full text: 

At this time one of the most active 
divisions is charged with the conduct of 
primaries “and elections. The prepara- | 
tion of ‘ballots is, in itself, a complicated | 
work, involving the printing of some} 
2,000,000 ballots with names of over 10,-| 
000 different persons who are candidates | 
to be voted for at primaries. After the} 
primaries the Secretary is the officer who 
must determine the results and decide 
who are legally nominated as candidates 
to be voted for at the State election. | 
Then follows the printing of another | 
2,000,000 ballots for that election. | 

» Pamphlet to Explain Questions 

As we are so closely approaching the 
time of this year’s election, attention 
should be called now to just one or two 
election matters of importance. On the 
ballot at the State election there will be 
several questions submitted to the voters. 
Prior to the election each registered 
voter will receive.by mail a pamphlet 
containing these questions in the form 
prepared by the Attorney General with 
reports of the legislative committees 
which considered them. 

It is hoped that from this pamphlet 
the voters may get a clearer under- 
standing of these questions before bal- 
loting upon them. There will be three 
state-wide questions: 


Question No. 1 is a proposed -amend- , 


ment to the constitution relative to ap- 
portionment of senatorial, representative 
and councillor districts; 

Question No. 2 is law proposed 
by initiative petition to repeal the pres- 
ent State law relative to the manufac- 
ture and transportation of intoxicating 
liquors; 

Question No. 3 is a law proposed by 
initiative petition r¢lative to the use of 
traps for the capture of fur-bearing 
animals. 

here will also be another question 
submitted to the voters in the Metropoli- 
tan District relative to the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway Co. This last question 
will ask the opinion of the voters on 
one of three proposed plans; first, as 
to the return to the company of the 
management and operation of the sys- 
tem by terminatiag public control; sec- 
ond,scontinuation of public management: 
and third, public ownership. 

100,000 Not Registered to Vote 

When we reaiize that in Massachu-| 
setts there are probably 400,000 to 500,- 
000 citizens eligible to vote who are 


not registered; that over 100,000 regis- D. 


tered voters did not vote in/1928; and 
that of those who did vote at the last 
residential election over 32,000 cast bal-! 
ots in Massachusetts without making 
eny choice for President of the United 
States, it is apparent something ought 
to be done to create a more active in- 
terest in our governmental affairs. 

That is the real purpose of the two 
exhibitions the Commonwealth is to 
carry on—to make clearer to every man, 
woman and child in Massachusetts an 
understanding of the enormous amount 
of Work carried on by the 20 departments 
of State; to show just how the money 
paid in taxes is spent for services; to 
demonstrate the tremendously extensive 
and varied amount of this service; in 
short, to make all more fully realize 
their own interest in the governmental 
machinery of this grand old Common- 
wealth that has endured for these 300 
years, 


Funds in Nebraska 
Sufficient for Needs 


Defieit Unlooked for Before 
Tax Returns in December 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Sept. 9. 
With over $2,000,000. in the general 
fund, the State treasury is supplied with 
enough funds to pay all current exnenses 
of the State Government without deficit 
during the lean months up to Dec. 1 when 
taxes will again begin to come in, ac- 
cording to an oral statement by the State 

Treasurer, W. M. Stebbins. 

Mr. Stebbins’ report for the close of 
business Aug. 31 shows a total of $6,007,- 
079 cash on hand in all State funds, a 


distribution. 


Treasury Announces 
Note Redeeming Plan 


More Than Billion of Na- 
tional Debt to Be Retired 
Next March 


[Continued from Page'l.] 
notice on any interest payment date on 
and after Mar. 15,1930. Of the $1,360,- 
456,450 originally issued, there were out- | 
standing as of Sept. 1 $649,076,350. The | 
Series B-1930-32 notes were issued on 


| Sept. 15, 1927, and were made redeem- 
lable on six months’ notice on any inter- 


est payment date on arid after Sept. 15, | 
1930. Of the $619,495,700 originally is- | 
sued, there were outstanding as of Sept. 
1 $500,303,700. 

Particular attention is invited to the 
fact that the 3% per cent Treasury notes 
of Series C-1930-82-are not included in 
this fall- for redemption_and to the fur- 
ther fact that the notes which have been | 
called for redemption should not be pre- 
sented for redemption until Mar. 15, 1931, 
or shortly prior thereto. 


The text of the official circular calling 
the notes for redemption follows: 

To holders of 3% per cent Treasury | 
Notes of Series A-1930-32 and B-1930-! 
a9. 


1. Call for Redemption.—Public notice 
is hereby given that, in accordance with 
the terms of their issue and pursuant to | 
the provisions of Treasury Department 
Circulars Nos. 379 and 387, dated Mar. 
8, 1927, and Sept. 6, 1927, respectively, 
all 6f the 3'4 per cent Treasury notes of 
Series A-1930-32, which py their terms 
were made redeemable on and after Mar. 
15, 1930, and all of the 3% per cent 
Treasury notes of Series B-1930-32, 
which by their terms were made redeem- 


lable on and after Sept. 15, 1930, are 


called for redemption on ‘Mar. 15, 1931, 
on which date the principal of any such 
notes then outstanding will be payable, 
togethe® with the interest then accrued 
thereon. Interest on all 3% per cent) 
Treasury notes of Series A-1930-32 and | 
Series B-1930-32 will cease on said re- 
demption date, Mar. 15, 1931. | 

2. Presentation for redempticn at or 
after Mar. 15.—All 3% per cent Treasury 
notes of Series A-1930-32 and Series’ 
B-1930-32 should be presented and sur- 
rendered for redemption to any Federal! 
Reserve Bank or branch, or to-the Treas-! 
urer of the United States at Washington, 
. C. The notes must be delivered in} 
every Case at the expense and risk of the! 
holder, and should be accompanied by ap- 
propriate written advice. 

Facilities for m#ansportation of the 
notes by registered mail insured may be 
arranged between incorporated banks 
and trust companies and the Federal re- 
serve banks, and holders may take ad- 
vantage of such arrangement, when 
available, utilizing such incorporated 
banks and trust companies as their own | 
agents. Incorporated banks and trust} 
companies are not agents of the*United 
States under this circular. 

3. Interest coupons.—Interest coupons 
dated Mar. 15, 1931, should be detached 
and collected in regular course when 
due. Coupons dated Sept. 15, 19381, and 
all coupons bearing_-dates subsequent 
thereto, must be attached to the notes 
when presented. In the event that any 
notes are presented for redemption with 
the Sept. 15, 1931, or any subsequently | 
dated coupons detached, the notes wiil, 
nevertheless be redeemed, but the fuil 
face amount of any such missing cou-! 
pons will be deducted. 

4. Any further information which may 
be desired as to redemption of Treasury | 
notes of Series A-1930-32 and B-1930-32 | 
may be obtained from the Treasury De-} 
partment, Division of Loans and Cur-| 
rency, Washington, D. C., or from any 
Federal Reserve Bank or branch. The 
Secretary of the Treasury may at any| 
time or from time to time prescribe sup- 
plemental or amendatory rules and reg- 
ulations governing the matters covered 
by. this circular. 


Georgia Clubs Seek National 
Aid in Illiteracy Drive 


The National Advisory Committee on 
Illiteracy has just received a request 


as given the! 


Franklin; Our | 


|of these inaccessible places may have 


'the Department. 


Modern Methods 
Urged in Finding 


Ancient Caverns 


| 
| 
| 


Ambassador Dawes Suggests 
Use of Geophysical Instru- 
ments to Locate Caves 
Holding Relics of Past 


: : =n \ 

Ancient man was an artist for art’s 
sake, according to a statement by the 
American Ambassador to Great Britain, 


| Charles G. Dawes, which has been -te- 


ceived by the Department of State 

Modern methods such as those used 
to discover the presence of oil should 
be employed to discover the location of 
hidden caves containing relics of the 
past, Ambassador Dawes pointed out in 
a statement following his recent return 
from an archaeological expedition to 
southern France and northern Spain. 

The Ambassador’s statement follows 
in full text: 

The paleolithic man of 25,000 years or 
more ago was an artist for art’s sake. 
He drew his pictures fin the most inac- 


| cessible portions of his caverns. 


I was particularly interested in the 
cave of Canabarrelles (in France). We 
stumbled and crawled along its deep 
limestone passages and in their inner 
depths, 750 feet from the entrance, we 
viewed pictures executed by_ paleolithic 
man 25,000 years or more ago. 

The artist evidently had little thought 
for any future spectators in his mind. 
I am only a layman in archaeology, and 
while, as some archaeologists say, some 


been selected as a shrine connected with 
some religious belief, it‘seems to me in 
most cases the artist was, seeking a pro- 
tected place where, if his enemies found 
him relaxed and off his guard, they could | 
attack in only one direction. | 

His enemieg would have been forced 
to put him oh guard, since one cannot | 
travel through these pitch-dark, narrow | 
caverns without making a noise, unless | 
one carries-a light. If the intruder car- | *~ 
ried a light or made a nojse in approach- | 
ing the paleolithic artist Tn a far portion | 
of the cave it would warn him. 

As to methods for the search for re- 
mains of prehistoric man, the thought 
came to me that if man would be as in- | 
genious in seeking knowledge of the past 
as he is in creating wealth for the future 
he could amplify present methods in a 
practical manner. 

For instance, some of the most re-| 
markable caverns, containing the re-,: 
mains of paleolithic man and his art,| 
have been discovered by chance. 

In the thousands of years intervening 
between prehistoric man’s occupancy of 
them and the, present time, the open- |} 
ings of caverns often have become 
obliterated through rock falls, landslides 
or other surface changes and have been 
rediscovered only by accident. 

Within’ the past decade, mankind, 
through the use of geophysical instru- 
ments in searching for oil, has been able 
to locatz rock domes as deep as 3,000 
feet below the surface. Surely by use, 
in a modified form, of such instruments 
near the top line of cliffs, shallow, un- | 
opened caverns within them could be lo- | 
cated and an opening made from the 
base of the cliffs. 


Cuba Raises Duty 
On Green Coffee 
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‘Hurricanes Declared to Have Taken 
Heavy Toll of Life in Last20 Years' 


) 
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SOME DISASTROUS EFFECTS OF ‘TROPICAL HURRICANES 


Photos by courtesy of Weather Bu- 
reau, Departmgt of Agriculture. 


‘ 


Hurricanes originating, in the 
West Imdies have taken a toll 
of more than 20,000 lives in the 
past 30 years, according to the 
Chief of the Marine Division of 
the Weather Bureau, F. G, 
Tingley. Inthe top photograph 
is showm what was left of the , 
east side of the Louisville & ° 
Nashville wharf after the 
Pensacola (Fla) hurricane of 
Sept. 27, 1906. One of the two 
wrecked barks at the wharf aft- 
erwards was sold at auction 
for $50. Tremendous force of 
tornadoes is indicated By the 
two lower photographs. At the 
left a spade was driven far into 
the trumk of a tree. At the 
right a royal palm was pierced 
‘by a pine board which meas- 
ured three by one inches. This 
was in a hurricane of Sept. 13, 
-,1928. ‘The hurricane season is 
about half over, Mr. Tingley 
says, but so far there have been. 
few big storms in:Atlantic wa- 
ters with the exception of 
the Santo Domingo hurricane, 
which toolthousands of lives. 
The hurricane season will con- 
tinue until Winter. 


\ 


Total for Three Decades I¢ Estimated at 20,000 by Chief 


Island Is Increasing Its Out- 
put of Product 


[Contineed from Page 2.] 


A Cuban presidential decree, published | this season, it has been quiet in the east- 
and effective Sept. 4, increases the rate | ern portion generally, but there have | 
of duty on green coffee, when imported | heen about the usual typhoon activities 
from the United States, from $18.72 to| in the Philippines and other far eastern 
$25 per 100 kilos, according to a cable-| waters. We have just received today a 
gram just received at the Department | report from Rev. Jose Coronas, S 
of Commerce. This does not a Ply | chief of the meteorological division of 
to shipments ordered prior to the above! the Philippine Government Weather Bu-| 
date and shipped on or before that date, | »eau, saying that the month of July was | 
it was stated. | very stormy in the Far East waters. 

The Foreign Tariff’ Division of the De- | 
partment announced that this duty was 
not applicable to the United States only, 
but that the tariff on this commodity 
from all countries had been correspond- 
ingly raised, and the preferential tariff 
now in effect between the United States 
and Cuba still allowed the 20 per cent 
reduction to this country. In addition to : 


“Usually there are fewer gales in June | 
land July. During August and Septem- 
!ber storms begin to increase. There may} 
or may not be heavy storms during the 
current month of September. From now 
on the storm expectancy increases until 
December, January and February. 
“January is the stormiest month on| 
this basic rate of duty, there is a surtax | the north Atlantic and usually stormy on 
of 3 per cent of the ae sada | the north epee ae Ae 
Coffee shipped from : ‘ coast, in both north and sou antic 
to Cuba in cither um the United States | Vaters, frequent gales of€cur, generally 
country or is sent to Cuba from one of |47°™ the northwest; over the transat- 
the possesfions of the United States, | @mtic routes westerly gales, high seas 
particularly Porto Rico ’| and frequent snow squalls prevail; fresh 
Cube ia 4 hie Ri | northeast winds blow over the West In- 
S increasing its coffee growing | Gies and the Caribbean Sea; fog is in-| 


and its coffee imports are decreasing, it | ~ , | 
was stated at the Foodstuffs Division of | ae eo Mee re 


In 1928, the last com- | a J 
plete year for which figures are avail- | Southern Hemisphere. There are fewer 
able, 571,412 pounds of green coffee were | Changes in weather conditions over the 
imported by Cuba from the United | South Atlantic in January than in any 
States, while 267,872 pounds were im- | other month; the winds comparatively 
ported from Porto Rico, Less than five | regular, southeast trade winds blowing 
years ago, the imports of this coffee | steadily north of the 25th’ parallel and 
from Porto Rico, by Cuba, was more | westerly winds prevailing between paral- 
than 10,000,000 pounds, but just how} lels 40 and 60, . though interrupted by 
much-of this can be attributed to crop| passing cyclones. Tropical storms are 
shortage is not known, it was said. | unknown, 

In 1928, Cuba was said to have im-| On the Pacific coast, an area of low! 
ported, altogether 11,714,180 pounds of | pressure covers the northern part of the 
green coffee, ocean; there are brisk winds, and within 


Date Is Set for Official Beginning 


Of Weather Bureau’s Marine Division 


its influence brisk to whole shifting gales 
often lasting for days, and occasionally 
increasing to hurricane :force may be 
expected. Frequent cyclones occur in 
upper Asiatic waters, and disturbances 
are common off the northwestern coast 
of the United States. Strong ‘“‘northers” 
may be looked for near Tehuantepec on 
the Mexican coast, and an occasional ty- 


| phoon, averaging one every two years, in 


the Far Fast. 


The northeast monsoon prevails off the 
Ching coast, Brisk trades bjow south 
of the 25th parallel. Fog is frequent 
along the American coast above the 
tropics. January marks the midsummer 
period om the south-Pacific. 
east winds of the Winter monsoon which 
blow off the coast of China migrate into 
southern latitudes and reach Australia 
as tropical northwesters. Brisk south- 
east trades: prevail east of the greater 
island groups, and severe tropical storms 
occasionally occur here. West winds 
blow over the region between latitudes 
40 degrees and 40 degrees, with occa- 
sional gales, generally from a westerly 
direction. 


Indianapolis Stations 


Oppose Radio Rival| 


eH 


Arguments of WFBM and | 


WKBF Heard by Commission 


Opposition to the-appliecation of the 
Hoosier 
new broadcasting station to be erected 
in Indianapolis, Ind, was expressed e- 
fore the F’ederal Radio Commission Sept. 
9 by’ representatives of Stations WFBM 
and WK BP, both in Indianapolis, 


At a formal hearing on the new ap- 
lication, 


The north- | 


Broadcasting Company for, a| 
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Planes Will Carry 
Medical. Supplies. 
To Santo Domingo 


; 


Navy Dispatches Three Air- 
~ craft to Storm Area and 
Two Mine Layers Are 
Placed at Call of Red Cross 


Naval planes and-surface craft were 
ordered on Sept. 9 to rush medical and 
other supplies to Santo Domingo for re- 
lief of the storm-stricken populace. 

| Working im cooperation with the 
American Natioral Red Cross, the Navy 
has ordered two light mine layers, the 
“Luce” and the- “Lansdale,” now at 
Yorktown, Va., to stand by for the car- 
riage of supplies. The vessels were 
placed at the disposal of. the Red Cross. 
_ Three naval transport planes, carry- 
ing medical supplies, left Norfolk on 
Sept. 9 for Santo Domingo, but two 
were forced back because of re visi- 
bility. The third plane, piloted by Maj. 
Roy Geiger, Marine Corps, continued iés 
flight destined for Fort Bragg, N. C., 
thence to Miami, Havana, Port au 
Prince, Haiti, and Santo Domingo. 

To Aid Red Cross 
At the same time the Department an- 
nounced that Col. Richard M. Cutts, 
: Marine Corps, in,ycommand of the First 
Marine Brigade; at Port au Prince, had 
detailed Maj. William B. Sullivan, his 
chief-of staff to assist the Red Cross in 
p. Eee work. Maj. Sulliyan will report 
in Santo Domingo on Sept. 10 dnd hold 
a conference with Red Cross officials as 
to additional supplies which will be 
needed. ’ 

On Sept. 8, the destroyer “Gilmer” was 
assigned to carry relief medical supplies 
to Santo Domingo, but it was stated 
orally ao 9 that the vessel probably 

= | will not leave for several days. The 

2 | “Gilmer” is at the New York Navy Yard, 

= | and awaits orders of officials of the Red 

: | Cross, . 

| A news reel of the effects of the hur- 
: | ricane which devastated Santo Domingo, 
: | photographed by a commercial company, 
and with sound accompaniment, was ex- 
hibited’on Sept. 9 bé@fore officials of the 
Navy and the Red Cross. The motion 
pictures, made from aircraft and from 
|the ground, imparted to the officials. an 
|idea of the relief measures which are 
| necessary for rehabilitation. 

| The full text of an announcement by 
: i Department, relating to relief meas- 

ures, follows: 

| ~The naval transport planes which are 

| to carry medical supplies to Santo Da 

|mingo left this morning for Norfolk. 
| Lt. C.F. Harper, U. S. N., took off from 

| the Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C., 

at 6a.m. Maj. Boy Geiger, U. S. Ma- 
| rine Corps, left Quantico, Va., at @:58 

ja. m. and Lt. A. P. Storrs, 3rd, U, S. 

| Navy, left - Philadelphia, Lt. Storrs’ 

} plane was loaded with special vaccines 
and serums for use in the devastated 
area. e other two planes will be 
logded with nga medic&l sup- 

ies at Norfolk and the three planes will 
proceed with their 3,000 pounds of emer- 
gency outfits to Santo Domingo, via 
ar Havana and Port au Prince, 

aiti. , 
Relief Conference Arranged 

Col. Richard M. Cutts, U. S. Marine 
Corps, in command of the 1st Brigade 
Marines, with headquarters, Port au 
Prince, Haiti, notified the Navy Depart- 
ment that Maj. William B. Sullivan, U. 
8. M. C., chief of staff-ef the Ast Bri- 
gade, will report in Santo Domingo on 
Sept. 10'and will hold a conference with 
Mr. Swift, directing the Red Cross re- 
lief work, and’ will inform the Navy De- 
partment of additional supplies whéeh 
will be needed. 

Maj. Sutivan had experience in relief 
work at the time of the Japanese earth- 
quake disaster in 1923 when he assisted 
if directing the rescue work of the 
American Marines. 

He was born in Indianapolis, Ind., and 
was appointed to the Marine Corps from 
Indiana Mar. 17, 1910. : 
eee —e————— eee 


soon found, was preferred by some who 
bought cheese in sniall quantities. 

“The Food and Drug Administration 
makes no criticism bf the product if it 
is properly labeled,” says Doctor Elliott. 
“It does object to the selling of this 
process cheese as cheese. The Adminis- 
tration wants the housewife to know 
what she is getting.” 


rocess Cheese Is Found 
‘To Require Special Label | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
which may have been addd1 per cent 
of water andénot more than 3 per cent 
‘of suitable emulsifying ,agents, usually 
harmless mineral salts. 

**This process cheese, put up in mois- 
ture-retaining packages, is soft and 
spreads like butter. OF comsina soft if 
kept in the package and there isno waste 
from drying out. Many housewives like 
the convenience of this product, 

“The manufacture of this process 
cheese came about when certain factories 
desired a cheese whieh would always be 
the same, which they could market under 
a brand name made popular through ad- 
vertising. In straight Americah cheese 
there was difficulty im making a uniform 
product, By processing the American 
cheese and adding a slight amount of 
water and mineral salts they got a prod- 
| uct which was uniform and which, they 
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counsel for the two existing 
tations contended that should the new 
radio outlet be licensed ft would jeop- 
ardize.their chances of obtaining favor- 
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Commissioner of Reclamation, Dr. El- 


Current revenue funds, $5,196,210; cur-| . ‘ bad 
Saat, « ° | The Rotary Clubs of Georgia will cam- . ' | 
t ‘ nds, $502,801; 2 ; m r For the applicant, Arthur Codk, of 
rent trust funds, $502,801; permanent wood Mead, stated orally Sept. 9 at the No program has yet been announced, Washington, MI ied there ea Se 
Department of the Interior. 


rust, $308,067. This cash, with the ex-|P#€" against illiteracy as one of their : : 
mors, of $1,077, is on deposit in banks | Major objectives this year. The —Nd- but an attempt will be made to have it| 4. another statfon in Indianapolis, The 
secured by bonds or ‘negotiable securi- | tional Advisory Committee on Illiteracy,| On that date the Secretary of the| broadcast over a national radio network. |applicafton of his clients, F. L, Elliott, 
= Interior, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, will} President Hoover will be asked to takeland M. S. Finley, is for .a station to 
drive the first spike for the branch rail- 
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part from Washington, but the main ad-| operate on the 930-kilocyele channel with 
way to the dam site. A celebration of 
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out from Los Angeles, Salt Lake City 
and Denver will algo send delegations. 





7 to $1,376,700. There is $94,387 in|ffom Thomas C. Law, governor of the|this event of national significance is to| the Secretary of the Interior. Dr.. Mead/and 500 watts until local sunset, 
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’ Crystalline Form of Rubber Produced | 
In Laboratory, Federal Scientist Says 


Bureau of Standards Has 
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Tells Delegates to Inter-American Conference on Agricul- 
ture, Forestry and Animal Industry 


+i [Continued from Page 1.] , 
ter of research, he stated, and the practi- | 


_ cal application of knowledge to the de- | 


velopment of industrial standards consti- 
tutes an important part of the work of 
the Bureau of Standards. | 


Research which is being carried on by 
the Bureau, Dr. Burgess related, affects 
the rubber, leather, textile, paper and | 
sugar industries. 
land products also comes within the field 
of laboratory research, he said, and this 
work has led to the establishment of new 
industries. (Dr. Burgess’s address will 
be printed in full text in the issue of | 
Sept. 11.) 

Members of the Department of Agri- 
culture staff presented a number of pa- 
pers during round-table discussions of 
reconnaissance forestry, soil, and irriga- 
tion surveys; pastoral surveys; plant 
pest surveys; inventories of foreign crop 
and animal: pests liable to be introduced 
to the Western Hemisphere; and coopera- 
tive agricultural staistical surveys. | 

International planning to provide all 
nations with adequate food and raw ma- 
terials and to avoid excess production 
has become necessary, it was declared 
by Dr. L. CG. Gray, in charge of the 
Division of Land Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. | 





| 





There is a growing need for compara- ; 
ble international statistics, Dr. Gray | 
said, suggesting a world , agricultural 
census every 5 or 10 years. Data 
could be employed, he said, in determin- 
ing national policies relating to agri- 
cultural land utilization and settlement, 
and agricultural production and mar- 
keting. 

Authorized summaries of papers by 
members of the Department of Agricul- 
ture staff follow in full text: 


Information Being Sought 


In Forest Survey Explained 

Paper No. 1—Maj. Robert Y. Stuart, 
Chief of the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, in a 
paper on “Forest Surveys,” declared that 
“in order to formulate sound public and 
private policies dealimg with the con- 
servation of forest resources and the 
utilization of forest land, it is necessary | 
to know certain basic facts. Reasonably 
dccurate information regarding the ex- 
isting forest resources and the present 
demands upon them is, of course, of pri- | 
mary importance. In formulating long- 
term policies, it is essential also to know 
something regarding the probable future | 
supplies and demands.” 3 

No accurate survey showing the exist- 
ing forest resources of the United States 
in detail has ever been made, and still 
less has there been a basis for predic- 
tion as to future supplies, Maj. Stuart | 
pointed out, but a comprehensive survey, 
which will require a period of 10 years, 
has been started under an Act of Con- 
gress passed in 1928, with funds for the 
preliminary: work-‘made available last | 
year. 

In outlining the sort of information 
which is expected'to be obtained, he said, 
this will include the extent, character, 
and location of existing forest resources, 
the rate of depletion of forest resources, 
present and prospective requirements for 
and the rate of renewal, and also the 
timber and other forest products. 

“As to the first of these,” he declared, 
“jt will involve the determination of the 
areas of forest land and the quantities 
of standing timber within each State and 
certain subdivisions of States, classified 
according to type and quality of timber, 
age or size classes, and economic accessi- 
bility.” 

As to rate of depletion, an endeavor 
will be made to ascertain the rate of 
cutting of timber, both by area and by 
volume for all purposes, and the rate 
of loss through fire, storms, disease, and 
insects and other enemies. 


Rate of Forest Growth 


Is to Be Determined 

As to the renewal of forest resources, 
information will be gathered regarding | 
the rate at which the forests of various 
types are growing, the extent of refor- 
estation of cut-over lands, and the 
ch&nges in forest area as a result of con- 
version to other forms of use, extension 
of forests through’ planting, and natural 
means, and other factors. 

As to present and prospective re- 
quirements for timber and other forest | 
products, information will be gathered 
regarding the quantitative and qualita- 
tive requirements of various industries 
and regions as a basis for planting for 
the purpose of production -of materials 
that will best meet these requirements. 

Maj. Stuart declared further that it is 
not sufficient to know the facts as to 
forest resources and requirements within 
cur national boundaries because wood 
and other forest products are important 
objects of national trade. Our own poli- 
cies with respect to conservation and re- 
habilitation of our forests are bound to| 
depend ‘to a cuanieaeans degree upon 
whether other countries may supply our 
needs, compete for our foreign markets 
er look to us to fill their own require- 
ments for forest proditcts. 

What is true of the United States, 
he said, is true of the forest policies 
of Other American countries, each of 
which must know the facts regarding 
its own resourses and requirements in 
order td develop a constructive, long- 
term policy of forestry and land utiliza- 
tion, and it must also have similar in- 
formaties regarding each of its neigh-| 
ors. 


Definite Planning Urged 


To Conserve Grazing Land 

Paper No, 2.In a paper on “Pastoral 
Surveys,” Maj. Robert Y. Stuart, Chief 
of the Forest Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, declared that 
“the urgent need for the’ wise manage- 
ment of range lands has been impressed 
upon all close observers of the history 
of this form of land use.” 

He asserted that in order to provide 
for the maximum production of forage 
upon a sustained yield basis and ; 














avoid destruction of surface cover with 
its serious effects upon carrying ca- 
pac::y, soil erosion, and stream flow it 
is important tha: plans be made in ad- 
vance, for the conservative use of the 
grazing resources involved, and that ac- 
curate information is essential not only 
to the nation in which the land is sit- 
uated but also to neighboring countries 
as a guide in directing the development 
of thei ranfe livestoe: resources. 

“In the United States,” he pointed 

t, “range surveys are conducted on the 
6,000,000 acres of land under super- 
vision of the Forest Service, to deter- 


_ 
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which the area will support. The ad- 
ministration of grazing land,” he added, 
“involves a knowledge of the-class of 
stock for whigh the range is best suited, 
the number of stock that should be 
grazed, and the proper season of 
grazing.” 

“The method in a soil survey is that 


servation in nature,” it was stated in a 
paper pn “Soil Surveys”, by Dr. Curtis 
F. Marbut of the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, United States Department of 
Agriculture. It is a natural history work 
and carried on along the lines of nat- 
ural history study. Soil investigation in 
the field is biological in its fundamental 
nature rather than physical, he stated. 
Soil surveying as actually being car- 


ried out in America and Europe, he, 


added, consists of (1) research into the 
characteristics of soils and into their re- 


lations to their environment; (2) the ex- | 


pression of the results in the form of a 
map and report. 
“The soil,” said Dr. Marbut, “is not 


only a product of its environment, but | 


it in turn reacts and determines to a 
certain extent the character of the en- 
vironment. It does not directly influence 
the climatic phase of its environment, 


| but reacts strongly on the organic phase, 


both plant and animal, including, of 


course, man,” 
Importance of Maps Shown 


In Research W ork Reports 

Dr. Marbut called attention to the im- 
portance of maps and reports in making 
available the results of research in the 
field whether for forestry, grazing or 
agriculture, declaring that when such a 
map and report ‘are the result of field 
and laboratory collaboration they -find 
their greatest practical scientific use, and 
that if they express the results of one 
kind of work alone the most practical re- 
sults are those obtained from field re- 
search. 

“Surveys which should constitute the 
basis of fact for establishing agricultural 
cooperation between nations,” Dr. Marbut 
added, “‘are forest and irrigation surveys; 
pastoral surveys, and surveys for the 
classification of public lands.” 

As to forest surveys, he pointed out 
that the result-of a study of soils in the 
United States has demonstrated very 
clearly an intimate relationship between 
the kinds of trees that will grow well 
and the soils on which they grow. 

As to irrigation projects, he asserted 


| that while the possibility of irrigation 


itself is an engineering matter, the pos- 
sibility of establishing an irrigation proj- 
ect and making it economically feasible 
is less an engineering matter than a mat- 
ter of the characteristics of the soil. 
While there are other factors entering 
into this question, he stated that this 
does not make the requirements regard- 
ing. the soil aes any deen insateaie. a 

As page L surveys,-he pointed 
that atbri survey af the chafacter of 
the grazing lands in/ the’ United States 
shows a very close relationship between 
their value for livestock maintenance ahd 
the character of the soil on which the 
grass is growing. 

“In order’ that soil surveys may be 
internationally ‘important, the soils of 
one region of ohe country must be com- 
parable with those of another,” said Dr. 
Marbut. Such surveys must be carried 
out on a uniform basis with the results 
expressed in the same terminology.” He 
pointed out that during the past 25 years 
the methods of soil research in the field 
have become well standardized, so that 
it is possible to carry out soil surveys 
in widely separated territories on a uni- 
form basis, soils being studied now on 
the basis of characteristics alone. 


Not All Land Found 


To Justify rrigation 

Paper No. 4.—“The breadth and di- 
versity of scope of an irrigation project 
survey are its chief characteristics, the 
main objective being the conversion of 
an arid or semiarid tract of vacant or 
sparsely settled land possessing little 
value im its natural staté, into one of, 
high value and productivity, thickly set- 
tled and intensively farmed,” it was said 
in a paper on “Irrigation Project Sur- 


; veys,” by S. H. McCrory, chief; Samuel 


Fortier, irrigation engineer, and W. 
McLaughlin, associate chief, Division of 
Agricultural Engineering, United States 
Bureau of Public Roads. \ 

“Tf soil products,” said the paper, 
can be produced more cheaply d of 
better quality in the humid region where 
transportation facilities are better and 
consumers more numerous it is qués- 
tionable if the reclamation of arid or 
semiarid lands for the purpose of grow- 
ing similar crops can be justified. On 
the other hand each section of the coun- 
try should have the privilege of produc- 
ing what it consumes and if it can be 
shown that a relatively small percentage 
of irrigated crops enter into competi- 
tion with like crops grown in the humid 
region and that western conditions are 
such that competing products can _ be 
raised more economically under irriga- 
tion, it goes far to justify further arid 
land reclamation.” 

“Until a deckde or so ago,” the paper 
adéed, “the common practice was to in- 
clude in an irrigation-project all arable 
lands which the irrigation system could 


“ 


serve with water, it being takén for| 


granted that all the included land was of 
about equal quality and value, but as 
development proceeded the falsity of this 
assumption was revealed, some settlers 
succeeding where others failed. It was 
then necessany in many cases to do what 
should have peen done at less cost at the 
inception of the undertaking, namely, to 
make a topographical survey and inves- 
tigate and classify the soils and sub- 
soils. These were not only costly and 
difficult to make, but the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report of the re- 
sults when executed led to many radical 
readjustments. 

For more than half a century, the pa- 
per asserted, irrigatioh systems have 
been constructed at enormous cost to 
provide water while little consideration 
was given to the fafmers’ part in such 
undertakings, with the result of much 
loss of capital and untold suffering on| 
the part of deserving settlers; and it is 
only within the past decade or less that 
well directed efforts have been made to 
remedy this outstanding defect in irri- 
gation development in this country. 

_ Careful attention is now given to the; 
size of the fatm which the settler can 
profitably cultivate as well as to the 
scale and intelligence of the settler him- 


self and the capital which he possesses 


+mine the number of grazing animals’, 


site and the opportunity to store water 


| hewipty,” says the paper in conclusion, 


“do not constitute in themselves adequate 
grounds for the establishment of an irri- 
gation project.” 


Value of Research 


| In Plant Diseases 
| Paper No.~5.—Pointing to the enor- 


Utilization of waste | of observation and interpretation of ob-| mous economic losses sustained by the 


United States and other countries from 
plant diseases, totaling hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars annually, emphasis: was 
placed on the importance of. reducing 
|these risks of production to agriculture 
|in a paper on “Relation of Survey Work 
to a Plant Disease Research and Con- 
trol Program,” by Royal J. Haskell, in 
\charge of plant disease survey, Bureau 
|of Plant Industry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Estimates” place 
‘the losses from plant diseases in‘ the 
United States at about $1,500,000,000 
annually, .with proportionate losses in 
: other countries, 
The paper pointed out that the causes 
lof plant diseases are of three kinds: 
Nonparasitic, parasitic, and virus dis- 
eases. Nonparasitic diseases are those 
disturbances caused by unfavorable en- 
vironmental conditions of soil, air, or 
mechanical influence, but. are not con- 
tagious or infectious as is the case with 
the parasitic diseases. Parasitic dis- 
eases are due to the attacks of living 
organisms, either plant or animal, and 
jwhich may be transmitted from plant 
jto plant by means of transfer of the 
jeausal agent. Virus diseases, the exact 
cause of which is still uncertain, seem 
to be increasing rapidly and during 
recent years have assumed great im- 
portance among the plant diseases of 
the world. 

Methods of attack against plant dis- 


rendering of plants immune from, or at 
least resistant to, the attacks 


sistant varieties. This last method, it 
was asserted, “is the final and usually 
the most satisfactory solution for the 
major portion of disease problems and 
is the’ goal toward which we should 
work as rapidly as possible. 

The paper called attention to the im- 
portance of the plant disease strvey, 
stating that it is of fundamentgl im- 
portance in the determination o 


‘regulatory work. It outlined survey or- 
ganization work in this field and declared 
that “pathological laboratories already 


stations and laboratories established as 
rapidly as circumstances permit, and 
finally careful consideration given to the 
possibility of several countries with sim- 
ilar conditions and problems combining 
their resources and establishing a ,com- 
mon laboratory for plant pathological 
as well as other agricultural research.” 


Study Made of Foreign 


Plant Diseases and Pests 
Paper. No. 6.—In a paper on “The 


by John A. Stevenson, of the Bureau of 


ment of Agriculture, it was pointed out 
that “as a corrollary of the plant diseases 
and plant survey of any given country 
is the study of the plant diseases and 
pests of the rest of the world which do 
not occur in the country in question.” 


large part on the pathological and ento- 
mological publications of the other coun- 
tries involved and necessitates a some- 
what extensive indexing system. An in- 
aex of this sort gathered by the Plant 
Disease Survey of the United States Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry has now reached 
a total of several hundred thousand en- 
tries. 


international planning with reference to 
agriculture for the purpose, on the one 
hand, of providing the peoples of all 
nations with adequate food and raw ma- 
terials, and, on the other hand, of avoid- 
ing such excess production as will bring 
distress or ruin to the farmers or stock- 


W.| men, it was asserted in a paper on “In- 


ter-American Cooperative Agricultural 
Statistical Surveys,” by Dr. L. C. Gray, 
|in charge of Division of Land Economics, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 
_In determining national policies rela- 
tive to agricultural land utilization and 
settlement, agricultural production and 
; marketing, it would be helpful, he stated, 
| to have a census of farms and ranches, 
similar to that suggested for the world 
agricultural census taken every five 
years, or every 10 years at the outside. 
The paper emphasizes 
;need for comparable international sta- 
| tistics. The project for the world cen- 
|sus of agriculture, it is stated, has ac- 
complished something in promoting in- 
terest in uniformity so far as periodical 
censuses are concerned, but much re- 
|mains to be done to expand the scope 
and frequency of such censuses. 


Fire Is Cause of Delay 


Yn Cottonseed Inquiry 





Trade Commission Defers Date 
For Further Hearings 


hearings by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in its cottonseed price hearings is 


Commission, it was stated orally Sept. 9 
on behalf of the Commission. 

Announcement as to utility hearings 
scheduled for this month is being with- 
held for the same reason. 

_The following information was fur- 
nished by the Commission: 

Examiners’ of the Federal: Trade 
Commission having concluded last month 
the taking of testimony in the investiga- 
tion of cottonseed prices ai Montgomery, 
Ala., it was planned to hold another 
hearing in some Southern State in Sep- 
tembé@, 

Under direction of a Senate resolution, 
the Commission is seeking information 
as to whether certain large cottonseed 
oil mill operators have acquired control 
of cotton. gins in. order to destroy the 
competitive market for cottonseed and to 





Manufactured Product, Director of Agency 
| 
|Vice Chairman of Shipping 


in existence should be strengthened, new | 


Preparation of Inventories of Foreign} 
Diseases and Pests of Economic Plants,” | 


Plant Industry, United States Depart- | 


This must be based, it was added, in| 


Paper No. 7.—The time has come for | 


the growing | 


Z with ‘their pre-war contribution 6f 


Announcement of the date of further | in 


| 
| 





in order to make a start. “A good dam!depress prices paid the farmer. Data: 


‘ 


In South America 


Board Sees No Threat to 
Commerce in Disturbed 
Political Situation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
quently lowered purchasing power, our} 
exports to that country have fallen from 
$60,974,016 to $30,898,278. 

No reliable information is available as | 
to the extent of the stocks that are be- 
ing withheld from the market, in in-| 
terior warehouses.in Brazil, and the cur- 
rent figures of visible supply, in the 
United States and afloat, and of stocks 
in the ports of Rio and Santos, fail to 
give the clue to the situation. Since the 
bumper crop of 1927-28, which, for a long 
time, was claimed to be some 22,000,000 
bags, but which the Coffee Institute 
finally conceded to have reached 28,000,- 
000 bags, it is certain that stocks in in- 
terior warehouses have been the danger 
spot in the valorization scheme. 

While Brazil, by withholding its own 
coffee from the market, has pegged the 
prices for the world, production has been 
stimulated in other producing countries, 
which now contribute some 9,000,000 bags 
per annum to the world consumption of 
approximately 22,000,000 bags, as com-| 
less than’6,000,000 bags to the total. 

The coffee situation -is the key to con- 
ditions in ‘eight, or perhaps nine, of the 
Latin-American countries. In Brazil, the 
coffee market is in an exceedingly de- 
pressed condition and brokers’ failures 
are frequently reported. The banks, of 
course, have been affected. Money is 
tight and ‘high, prime paper paying a) 
minimum of 12 per cent on discounts, 
and accommodation even at that rate is 
being increasingly difficult to obtain. The 
approximately $10,000,000 loan, secured | 
some time ago in London, was insignifi- 


The subsequent American and pritish 





the market, and, of course, is not a solu- 
tion to fulfill the problem of disposing 
of present surplus stocks and continued 
hea-y production throughout the world. 
Considering. that coffee is the major 
source of foreign exchange funds, ac- 
counting for some 70 per cent of the 
country’s total exports, the milreis has 
ths far temained remarkably firm, al- 


prob-! though it has weakened decidedly in the 
lems most in need of study; that it is ailagt few months. 
|great aid in extension work and also in| | 


Other Products Affected 


| In éther lines as \well, Brazil has been 
| unfavorably’ affectgd. Cacao, sugar, and 
!eotton prices are down, and consequently 
|Bahia and Pernambuco are feeling the 
crisis as well as Rio and Sao Paulo. 
Brazil nut prices are half ef what they 
were a year ago, and consequently pro- 
duction, Seen sepeeeaeree on prices, 
has, fallen off deci + . 

“American: invawenenite. in= Brazil, -a¢- 
| cording to the Finance and Investment 
| Division, Department of Commerce, total 
| from $580,000,000 to $640,000,000. The 
following information was furnished by 
| the division. 

By far the greater portion of United 
States capital in Brazil, from $400,000,- 
000 to $425,000,000 is invested in gov- 
ernment bonds, while we have from $90,- 
000,000 to $105,000,000 invested in com- 
munications and transportation. From 
$45}000,000 to $50,000,000 of American 
money is invested in the manufacturing 
| industries of the South American nation; 
from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 is in mer- 
| chandising, and miscellaneous ifidustries 
takes up the balance of from $30,000,000 
to $40,000,000. 

United States financial interests have 
from $40,000,000 to $48,000,000 invested 
in the Panama Canal Zone. From $15,- 
000,000 to $17,000,000 of this is in gov- 
ernment bonds; approximately $1,000,- 
000 in merchandising, manufacturing and 
associated enterprises, while miscellane- 
ous investments in the Canal Zone total 
from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000. 

The political situation in Panama, 
which according to press reports has 
oecasioned the resignation of three cab- 
inet members, bears no threat of reach- 
ing revolutionary proportions, it was 


the Panama Canal, Col. Harry Burgess. 

The dissension in the government of 
Panama, following on the heels of govern- 
mental upheavals in Argentina and Peru 
land reports of disturbances in other 
|South and Central American countries, 
| was described by Col. Burgess as “purely 
political.” In the Canal Zone Governor’s 
}opinion there is no danger of the diffi- 
culty going beyond that stage in the 
Panama Republic, and certainly there 
will be no reverberations of any char- 
acter in the Ameriean sector through 
which canal shipping passes. 


Sees No Damage of Revolt 


jon Aug. 23, partly for purposes of_a 
vacation .and partly for appearing in 
| Washington before the Bureau of the 
| Budget. The political trouble reported 
|took place after his departure, the col- 
onel explained, and so his knowledge of 
it is limited to newspaper accounts. 
“However, I know all the gentlemen 





Italian Rye Grass Found 
Aid to Southern Lawns 


Browning of Bermuda grass’ lawns! 
afger severe frosts can be overcome by 
seeding with Italian rye grass in early 
Fall, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The Department’s statement follows 
full text: 

3ermuda grass makes an excellent 
l..wn in the southern States. It is easily 





being withheld, pending readjustment | kept clipped with a-lawn mower, has a 
after the recent fire which destroyed Smooth surface, and forms an even turf 
part of the building occupied by the'~ ‘thout clumps or coarse stems. 


The 
one objection to its use for lawns—that 
it becomes brown after the first severe 
frost—can be overcome by seeding the 
lawn with Italian rye grass in early 
Fall. Italian rye grass dies in Spring 
abeut the time Bermuda grass starts 
growth. By using this mixture the lawn 
can be kept in good condition through- 
out the year. 





also are sought on an alleged combina- 
tion in violation of the anti-trust law 
with respect to prices for cottonseed 
meal. 

_ Hearings were begun in Washington 
in_ June, continued in Atlanta late in that 
month, and transferred to Montgomery in 
July.. Witnesses who iestified in each 
city are persons engaged in various 
hases of the cottonseed business in 
heir: respective localities, 


stated orally Sept. 9 by the Governor’ of | | 


Figures Compiled by I. C. C. 









Trade Expected Improved Transportation Status 
o Survive Unrest Discerned in Higher Carloadings 


and American Railway Asso-| 


ciation Agree in Showing Continued Upward 
‘, Trend of Revenue Freight 





Members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are viewing with consider- 
able interest the recent upward trend in 
railroad carloadings. of. revenue freight, 
and while it is true that this trend is 
largely seasonal, are of the belief that 
increases shown by carloading statistics 
are an indication of improvement in the 
transportation situation, it was stated 
orally on’ Sept. 9 by Commissioner 
Ernest I. Lewis. 

Statistics compiled by the Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Service show an _ up- 
ward trend in carloadings, and these 
figures are borne out by later compila- 
tions of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association, inform- 
ally sent to the Commission for its in- 
formation. : 

The Commission figures show total 
carloadings of 940,549 cars during the 
week ended Aug. 23, a gain of 17,726 


total in this class for any week this 
year. 

With the sole exception of grain and 
grain products, however, all commodi- 


|fore in carloadings, the report stated. 
Grain and grain products loaded for the 
week of Aug. 30 totaled 59,658 cars, an 
increase of 6,162 cars over the corre- 
;sponding week of 1929 and 2,344 cars 
above the same week in 1928. In the 


products loading amounted to 45,077 
cars, an increase of 6,324 cars above 
the same week in 1929. 

Omitting the data on grain -given 
above, the full text of the Railway As- 
sociation’s report follows: 
| Miscellaneous freight loading for the 
| week of Aug. 30 totaled 385,041 cars, 83,- 
!373 cars under the same week in 1929 


Cum 2125) ia 


ties are below last year and the year be- | 


| western district alone, grain and grain| 


and 59,815 cars under the corresponding | 






The President's Day’ 
At the Executives Offices 
Sept. 9 





10:30 a. m. to 12 noon.—The Presi« 
dent met with, his Cabinet. (Cabinet 
meetings are held regularly on Tuesdays 
and Fridays of each week.) p 

2:30 p. m.—Senator Robsion (Rep.), 
of Kentucky, called to discuss with the 
President the political situation in Ken- 
tucky and drought relief work there. ,  _ 

3 p. m.—Senator Fess (Rep.), of pis 
chairman of the Republican Na ad 
Committee, called to discuss political con- , 
ditions. ; 

3:30 p. m—The Secretary oi Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, called to dis- 
|cuss the drought situation. He said that 


|000 cars out of drought areas. : 
| Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
|retarial staff in answering mail corre- 
| spondence and in preparing addresses for 
delivery in October. : 


‘Expenses of Senate 
Campaigns Reported 
| Statements Filed on Behalf of 


Messrs. Jones and Gore 





cars over the week of Aug. 16, which in| week in 1928. . dit Br 
turn was an increase of 18,666 cars over| Loading of merchandise less than car- | camene 7 cma SS remote = 


the week of Aug. 9, when the upward 
trend commenced. 

Loadings for the week ended Aug. 30 
amounted to 984,504 €ars, an increase 
of 43,955 cars over the preceding week, 
increases being reported for all com- 
modities, according to the American 
Railway Association’s statement sent to 
the Commission. 

The largest increase during the week 
of Aug. 30 was in loadings of miscel- 
laneous freight, amounting to 385,041 
cars, an increase of almost 18,000 cars 
over the preceding week, and the largest 





concerned and they are very high type 
men,” Col. Burgess said. “I am confident 
there is nothing more than a purely po- 
litical difference of opinion among them 
and I do not anticipate that the situa- 
tion will go beyond that stage.” 

Asked if he thought there was any 


|possibility of the cabinet dissension 
eases, the paper added, are (1) preven-|cant contrasted with the vast totals ex-| 
tion of. introduction of diseased plants; p@nded in the attempt to maintain valori- 
into the country; (2) eradication; (3) {zation and the stability of the banks and 
‘control through protection and (4) the| the country in general. 


reaching revolutionary proportions, Col. 
Bur :ess said “There is absolutely no 


danger of that.” The political conditions 
in the Republic will make no difference 


whatever in the canal sector controlled 


of;loan, totaling approximately $100,000,-| by the United States, he stated. 
pathogens ‘by selecting and breeding re-'000 has apparently failed to strengthen). 








load lot freight amounted to 239,175 
cars, a decrease .of 27,568 cars below 
;the corresponding week last year and 
| 24,261 cars below the same week two 
|years ago. 

Coal loading amounted to 168,879 cars, 
}a decrease of 20,821 cars below the same 


same weck two years ago. 

| Forest products loading amounted to 
| 42,966 cars, 26,857 cars under the corre- 
sponding week in 1929 and 23,923 cars 
under the same week two years ago. 

| Ore loading amounted to 55,748 cars, 
a reduction of 19,489 cars below the same 
week in 1929 and 12,862 cars below the 
same week in 1928. 


Grain Loadings Inerease; 


Coke and Cattle Lower 

| Coke loading amountedMo 8,483 cars, 
|a decrease of 3,376 cars below the cor- 
| responding week last year and 1,344 un- 
| der the same week in 1928, 

Grain and grain products loading for 
| the week totaled 59,658 cars, an increase 
of 6,162 cars over the corresponding 
| week in 1929 and 2,344 cars above the 


if 
\| [Continted on Page 11, Column 5.) 
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week in 1929 and 9,210 cars under the | 


lican senatorial nominee from West Vir- 
ginia, totalling $12,466.19 has just been. 
\filed with the Senate Campaign Expen- 
|ditures Committee, it was announced 
|Sept. 9 at the office of Senator N: 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, chairman of t) 

| Committee. rs 
Of this amount $5,767.17 was itemized 
las expended for newspaper publicity, 
|which amount was reported supplied by 
O. L. Alexander, of New *York, a busi- 
ness associate of Mr. Jones. 

| The remainder was itemized as ex- 
|pended for postage, telephone and tele- 
graph, travelling expenses and office 
| help. 

| Expenditures of $38,167.94 were re- 
|ported to the Committee by T. P. Gore, 
| Democratic nominee for the Senate from 
Oklahoma. ’ 

| Of this amount $590.44 were listed as 
personal expenditures of Mr. Gore, and 
|the remainder spent in his behalf by 
|D. F. Gore. 

Mr. Jones, the West Virginia candi- 
date, is candidate to succeed the incum- 
bent Senator Goff, who was not a can- 
|didate for reelection, Mr. Gore is Demo- 
|oratic candidate to succeed Senator Pine, 
|Republican incumbent. 











The New V-8 CADILLACS 
$ 269 5 ot otk Bit 


The New V-8 LA SALLES 





$915 mien tan Deen ) 


Even greater value—much lower prices 


—part of Cadillac’s greatest program 


The new V-Type Eight-Cylinder CadiHacs— fascinating m the 
originality of their design—still more brilliant in perform- 
ance — profit richly by the development of the Cadillac V-16. 


The new V-Type Eight-Cylinder La Salles— with a new and 
far more powerful engine— share generously in the benefits of 


their companion cars, the Cadillac Eight, the CadiHac V-}6 


\ 


Prices of the new Cadillac Eights have ete ie 


and the Cadillac V-Type 12 (soon to-be.annoumced). igpes... 


ee 


ae 


from ‘600 to ‘900 —La Salle Eights, from 245 to ‘750 


Study these greatly lowered prices 


NEW CADILLAC EIGHTS 


Col. Burgess said that he left Panama|’ 


NEW La SALLE EIGHTS 







|the railroads have moved more than 65,- fi 


2-Passenger Coupe......... Sr acelntdiaell $2695 2-Passenger Coupe.......+..+-.+.--- $2195 
Convertible Coupe...... caiaiavetelaieinlaie at $2945. Convertible CNRS v.00 ¢vcecceveees ne 
5-Passenger Coupe....... overs «alae alackd $2795 

Town Sedan....... ie hominem 
5-Passenger Sedan ...........00e000-+ $2795  5-Passenger Sedan ,.......-» oe wae ee 95 
7-Passenger Sedan............. weenie $2945 = Town Sedan. . 0... 7 ree. wow ese coe se SRS 
T-Paqeenger Exnportel we 6» oe sai ees 7-Passenger Sedan ..... +06 eeen alneleae 
PROMCNOEE goog d dace cir biales bite canes $2845 

ae $2945 7-Passenger Imperial..........+.+-.. - $2095 
All-Weather Phaeton ........ es eeees.- $3795 All-Weather Phaeton... .......+0e++. - $8245 


All prices F.O. B. Detroit. Bodies by Fisher and Fleetwood. The G. M. A. C. 
Deferred Payment Plan is recommended to the purchasers of any of these cars 


«4 


TO PURCHASERS OF CADILLAC AND La SALLE 


Complete Motor Car Service on a 
Liberal: Contract Basis —For a rela- 
tively small yearly payment, we will 
take full charge of all Cadillac-La Salle 
service of every kind, including oils and 
greases ... This new, exclusively Cadillac 
plan removes the last barrier to complete 
understanding —that natural question 
which arises m the mimd of everyone who 


buys a motor car: “Is this car all thatitis 
claimed to be and, if not, is the dealer 
able and willing to make good to me?”... 
Cadillac’s Standard Service Contract 
and Cadillac’s Owners’ Service Policy, 
more eloquently than any words, say te 
the prospective buyer of a Cadillac or 
La Salle: .. . “These cars are right and a 
great organization stands behind them.” 
ve 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 
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ning Commerce 

f Sahara Desert 
revived by Fair 
Exchange Market in Soudan 
Encourages Caravan 


Trade Dislocated by Sup- 
pression of Slave Traffic 


The waning caravan trade between 
* northern Africa and the Soudan, dislo- 
cated in recent years with the suppres- 
sion of the slave traffic, which was the 
basis of an exchange of goods, and by 
frequent raids of restless tribesmen of 
the Saraha desert, has been greatly re- 
vived through the success of an ex 
change market recently established at 
Tamanrasset, under the auspices of the 
French authorities in Algiers. 

Control of the aggressive tribesmen 
has in part contributed to the possibility 
of success for the fair, says the Amer- 
ican Consul at Algiers, Oscar S. Heizer, 
in a.report just made public by the 
Department of State. These tribesmen 
themselves brought in sheep and leather 
goods and other products for display 
and exchange, it is stated, and a caravan 
which crossed the desert from the 
Country of the Blacks, did so unmolested. 


The full text of the report follows: 


Commercial connections, across the Sa- 
hara desert, have always existed between 
Northern Africa and the Country of the 
Blacks, which is commonly called the 
“Soudan.” 


Oasis Made Wealthy by Trade 


This commerce was formerly carried 
on by means of caravans and its im- 
portance was considerable enough to en- 
sure the fortune of Ouargla, the beautiful 
oasis of South Algeria, which was a 
great town about the fourteenth century; 
also that of Djerba, in Tunisia, up to 
about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; then the prosperity of Tripoli, 
where most of the caravans coming from 
Damergou and Air lead to, up to the 
end of the last century. 

This commerce, which was formerly so 
flourishing, has steadily decreased, owing 
to three different reasons: The inse- 
curity of caravan tracks; internal strug- 
gles and wars whose seat was the Sou- 
dan; finally the — of competitive 
commercial channels, directed towards 
the western coast ever since the exten-| 
sion of the railway lines to central Africa | 
from the west and especially since the 
establishment of European commerce 
which has steadily extended towards the 
interior of the continent. 

To these three reasons must be added 
the suppression of the principal of the 
“exchange of goods,” which caused a con- 
siderable traffic on the great slave maz- 
kets of Morocco, the Saharan oasis, Tu- | 
nisia and Tripoli. | 

In taking possession of the African) 
countries, France mortally struck the 
trade in Negroes, by suppressing slavery | 
and pursuing pitilessly the traffickers. | 
But, at the same time, she deprived the | 
caravans of their principal resources and | 
these gradually abandoned the Trans-| 
saharan tracks which presented too much 
risk for a much diminished profit. 


Channels of Trade to Be Created 
This certainly does not mean that all| 
endeavors for the _ reestablishment of | 
commercial channels, which formerly | 
connected the Berber population with : B 
that of central Sahara and Soudan re- Photos by Underwood & Underwood. 
gions, should be definitely abandoned. 
In fact, the representatives of France 


in the Sahara always contrived to en-/ Hunter Makes Big Kill 


courage the recovery of this movement. | 


It is thus that in 1909, Gen. Laper- | Of Predatory Animals 


’ 





rine—at the time colonel commanding 
= aamiery territory of the Saharan} 
asis—who merited the title of “Desert | 
seeeemaker, had the idea of organiz- Destroys 3,000 Coyotes, Bob- 
ing in the Hoggar an annual fair—or| 7 j * * 
possibly every six months—to which the | cats, Wolves, Mountain Lions 
merchants establieshed in Algeria, Tu-| Sete 
nisia or in French Occidental Africa, | 
Were supposed to take part. 
This was a very daring plan, if it is 
remembered that, during that period, the | 


| 28 wolves, and 18 mountain lions stands 
to the credit of George A. Logan, hunter 
for the Biological Survey in Arizona. 


A total of 2,300 coyotes, 700 bobcats, | 


rezzous periodically pillaged the*Saharan | 
gee of the upper bend of the Niger, 
nd that the Touareg Ajjer, then still’! 
unsubmissive, were ‘constantly on the 
watch for plundering the _ insufficient- | 
escorted caravans. 

Gen. Laperrine’s departure for France| 
prevented him from carrying out his| 
roject. During the years which fol-| 
owed, the attention of the public au-} 
thorities was drawn to other things. 


Suggestion Is Carried Out 


It was Governor General Pierre Borde 
who realized the idea conceived by Gen. | 
Laperine some 20 years ago. Central| 
Sahara being now entirely pacified and 
safe, and the Hoggar joined by good| 
automobile tracks, to the Soudan, on one 
part, and Algeria-Tunisia on the other, 
the Governor General judged the moment 
favorable to test whether or not the hopes | 
of Gen. Laperine, which were later 
shared by many other officers and trav-| 
elers, were really well founded. 

He decided that an experiment should 
be made in the Spring of 1930 by means| 
of an exchange market at Tamanraseet, | 
which is the administrative seat of the! 
Hoggar. | 

This Saharan fair took place from! 

Mar. 15 to 31, and although the traders 

of Freneh Occidental Africa did not per- 

sonally attend, the results obtained were 

. far above expectations. 
It is true that Soudan products came} 

in abundance. The Touareg in the Hog-} 
gar, who roams about chiefly and almost 
continuelly in the upper bend of the| 

Niger in Air, brought over to Taman-| 

rasset flocks of sheep—coming from the | 

Adrar of the Iforas, of the species called | 

“Dahman”; its characteristic is a very 

thick wool by way of fleece—also an im-| 

rtant quantity of Zebu, or humped ox. | 
rom Agades, the Touaregs brought 
worked and embroidered leather, such 
as cushions called “oussadas,” bags called 
“Djebiri,” “agregs,” saddles for camels 
“rahlas” and Soudan hangings. 
Exchange Trade Satisfactory 


These flocks and articles were sold at | 
mutually advantageous prices to the 
merchants of the oasis of Tidikelt, Touat, 
El-Goldea, Ourgla and “Tunisia; in fact, 
the Tunisians did not hesitate to send a 
caravan of 25 camels from Gabes, carry- 
ing mostly bales of tea. This caravan 


gar by Fort-Flatters and Amguid with- 
out the slightest incident. on its journey. 

The éransactions amounted to a total 
of about 1,000,000 francs. This figure 
is very interesting and proves that the 
Sahara always offers a reliable outlet for 
transit commerce which is not to be neg- 
lected, as it was believed long ago by 
General Lapperine. 

It would have been a great pity to 
allow this source of life—which, for the 


moment, is the only existing one in the | Saharan commerce and there is no doubt! 


desert regicns—to disappear and the 


Governor General! is praised for under- | 


taking such a daring decision, which, at 


| 1 per cent. 


which was not escorted; reached the Hog- | 


Mr. Logan began his work in this dis- 


tret in 1917, says the Agricultural De-| 


partment. One of his jobs in the last 
three years has been to control coyotes 
and bobcats that were attacking a flock 
of 14,000 sheep. 

Three years ago 4% per cent of the 
lambs were lost from this herd as a re- 
sult of the depredations of these wild 
animals; the next year the loss fell to 3 
per cent, and in the last year to less than 
This proves the value of a 
good hunter in curtailing losses to the 
sheep industry. ; 

In 1929 Mr. Logan trapped two wolves 
that had been killing cattle north of Se- 
ligman, Ariz., since 1922. In the 29 days 


;necessary to capture these wolves he 


found 29 cattle that had been recently 
killed, 


As the wolves had become “trap wise,” 


|he resorted tg poisoning and thus suc- United 


ceeded in eliminating them. 


Honey Crop of Montana 


Is Uninjured by Drought 


State of Montana: 

; Helena, Sept. 9. | 

_ According to the State Hail Commis- 
sioner, E. K. Bowman, who has been in! 


the eastern part of the State on official! Missioners. 
| business, the “prevailing drought condi-|inson Sherman, Colorado; Mrs. Anthony 


tions have not affected the honey in-| 
dustry, and producers are expecting a 
large crop. | 

Montana honey is in demand, Mr.' 
Bowman said, and brings from 5% to 8 
cents a pound. One farmer in Big Horn 
County will market 75,000 pounds of 
strained honey. 


first si 
ble. 

The results obtained at the Tamanras- 
set fair are most encouraging. The na- 
tive trader’s confidence in the economical 
future of this center as a point of tran- 
sit between north Africa and black Africa 
1S such that certain merchants have de- 
cided to immediately establish branches 
|on the spot, 
| If their efforts“are to be supported 
|it would appear that this fair 
|Tamanrasset, Hoggar, should be. made 
'@ permanent annual jnstitution. FPance, 
established On both sides of the Sahara, | 
| would thus possess a rallying center for| 
| merchants of French Africa in’the heart 
|of the desert. 

hese traders, better’ enlightened as to 

the possibilities of outlet for their prod- 
ucts at profitable prices, will certainly 
| follow the old commercial channel mod- 
ernized, thanks to the rapid means of 


ght, might have seemed impossi- 
| 
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Memorials of George Washington 
National Capital—George Washing 


morial, at Alexandria, nearing completion, is shown 
in the upper picture on the right; with the Washing- 


ton Monument, at Washington, D. 
below which is shown the tomb at 
¢ 


in and near the 
ton Masonic Me- 


C., «to the left; 
Mount Vernon in 


| 


which rests the body of t 
lower right is reproduced the birthplace of Washing- 
ton at Wakefield-on-Potomac, with Washington ag a 
Revolutionary general depicted in the equestrian 
statue, in Washington, shown to the left of the e 
home of the family in America. 
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Rain of Mud Falls 


In North Carolina 


Weather Bureau Explains Proc- 
ess of Nature Accounting 
For Phenomena 


Paul Hess, in charge cf the Weather 


Bureau‘station at Wilmington, N. C., has} _ 


warded to the Weather Bureau a de- 
sedghion of a shower of mud that fell 
recently at Edenton, ’N. C. The fall was 
‘light, only sufficient to give a speckled 
appearance to objects on which it fell. 


‘Showers are occasionally reported in 


which more or less dust is mixed with. 


the rain and sometimes the dust fall is 
not attended by rain, it is stated in the 
current issue of the Weather Bureau 
Weekly. Showers in‘which organic mat- 
ter is found are sometimes reported. 

‘In January, 1895) a very general dust 
fall was reported from Indiana and 
neighboring States; it fell on a snow 
cover and it was therefore an easy mat- 
ter to obtain samples, of which more 
than 100 were collected, some of which 
were analyzed. 

The analysis showed a silt content of 
fully 96 per gent, the remaining 4 per 
cent being made up of organic matter; 
some samples being richer than others 
in organic content and the silt being 
also finer in some samples than in others. 

The light soil of the Plains States is 
easily raised, carried by strong winds 
and deposited many miles fromthe place 
of origin; the very finest portions of the 


silt are generally supposed to descend | 


only in fog, rain, or snow, and quite 
likely the mud rain in Edenton was 
caused in a like manner. 

The processes of nature accounting for 
the not infrequent phenomena of mud 
and dust showers are thus described in 
the regular publication of the Weather 
Bureau. 
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Washington Bicentennial Program 
Calls for Entire Nation to Take Part 


Geographic Concentration to Be Avoided and Accurate His- | 
torical Data Assembled and Distributed to Schools and 
State Organizations for Use in Local Celebrations 


| 

_ Beginning on Feb. 22, 1932, and con- 
tinuing until Thanksgiving Day of the 
;Ssame year, there will be observed 
throughout the United States a com- 
memoration of the two hundredth anni- 
veceaay of the birth of George Washing- 
on, 

The celebration is sponsored by the 
United States Government, and Congress 
has created a commission charged with 
the responsibility of formulating and 
putting into operation plans for the 
| event. This commission, officially known 
as the United States Commission f 
the Celebration of the Two Hundredth 
|Anniversary of the Birth of 
| Washington, is composed of the 
jing: 
| The President of the United 
chairman; the Vice President 
States and the Speaker of the 
|House of Representatives; Senator 
|Simeon D. Fess, vice chairman; Senators 
| Arthur Capper, of Kansas, Carter Glass, 
}of Virginia, and Lee S, Overman, of 


follow- 


States, 
of the 


|North Carolina; Representatives Willis | 


|C. Hawley, of Oregon, John Q. Tilson, 
|of Connecticut, Joseph W. Byrns, of Ten- 
|nessee and R. Walton Moore, of Vir- 
ginia. 

There. are also eight Presidential Com- 
They are: Mrs. John Dick- 
Wayne Cooke, Pennsylvania; Henry 
Ford, Michigan; George Eastman, New 
York; C.-Bascom Slemp, Virginia; Wal- 
lace McCamant, Oregon; Albert Bush- 
neil Hart, Massachusetts, and Bernard 
M. Baruch, New York. The Associate 
Directors under whose management the 


{plans are being organized and directed 


are Lieut. Col. U. S. Grant, 3d, and 
Representative Sol Bloom, of New York. 


Nation to Take Part 


| In’ Commemorative Program 


The program now being prepared by 
the Associate Directors is intended to 
provide for the participation of every 
man, woman andechild in the United 
States, it has just been announced on be- 
half of the Commission. The celebration 
will extend to every village, town and 
hamlet in the country. It is to be Na- 
tion-wide in its scope—the most far-flung 
and all-inclusive observance ever under- 
taken in America. 

The full text of the statement on be- 
half of the Commission follows: 


In order to prevent a geographic con- 
centration of the program, there will be 
no exposition. The Commission.wishes to 
exclude all such material phases. 

There will be no great demonstration 
of the progress of America in a ma- 
| terial sense, although a realization of the 





|communication. The fair at Tamanras- 
;set of 1930 furnished them with an un- 
|deniable proof of the power of trans- 


| that in view of the success obtained, 
they will come more confidently and in 
greater numbers in the future. 


|things of which Washington ,strived 
| will serve to emphasize in the minds of 
‘pall, the untold blessings which are en- 
oyed by his countrymen today. 

Instead of an assembling of the evi- 
|dences of wealth and prosperity there is 
| to be an emphasis upon the spiritual—an 


George ; 


| 


of all the people of the character and the 
life of America’s greatest citizen. 

The Federal Commission is, of course, 
responsible for thé formulation of plans 
for the proper observance of “the Bicen- 
tennial of George Washington’s birth. 
| However, the aid of each State ‘and Ter- 
| ritory has been solicited by special action 
lof Congress and it is expected that the 
Governors and legislative bodies of these 
units will appoint State bicentennial com- 
missions to outline the work in their 
respective commonwealths. 

,These commissions: will have the full 
cooperation- and assistance of the na- 
jtional organization which in turn will 
{depend upon the local bodies for the or- 
‘ ganization and carrying through of local 
celebrations. Many 6f these commissions 
| have already been appointed and are now 
working effectively. In all probability, 
those States which have not as yet taken 
action will do so in the near future, 


Part of School Children 


In Celebration of Event 

The school children of America will 
have an important part in the celebration 
according to the program_now being ef- 
fected. It is planned to more thoroughly 
familiarize these boys and girls with the 
life and character of George Washing- 
ton. For this reason a great deal of in- 
'formation is now being gathered and 
carefully checked for absolute historical 
accuracy, — 

This material will very likely be placed 
before the 30,000,000 school children in 
the United States in the form of pro- 
grams, pageants and plays to be given on 
dates of great historical interest. Jh 
|this way the children will be impressed 
{with the significance of Washington’s 
| Winter quarters at Valley Forge, the 
battles of Trenton and Yorktown and 
many other places in which Washington 
showed his heroism and loyalty to the 
cause of America. 

His hgyhood days, when he learned the 
lessons which were later to prove ‘so 
yaneble to him; the respect he always 
had fot his mother and her teachffigs; ‘in 
fact, the example of obedience to author- 
ity which characterized his entire life— 
lall these things will be pointed out and 
stressed. 
| Each school-house in the country will 
|be presented with a portrait of Washing- 
ton, and it is expected that the Ameri- 
can flag will fly from these buildings 
during the entire span of the celebration 
in 1932. 4 

Educational bodies throughout the 
country are enthusiastic supporters of the 
|plans of the Commission. Many of them 
are proposing to hold national conclaves 
during the year 1932 in which George 


of their deliberations. 





\ 


| 
| 
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Contaminated Pastry 


Acute Gastritis Results From 
Eating Affected Pies 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Sept. 9. 
During the present Summer, a large 
number of cases of food poisoning have 


ae ste Te \been reported in various localities of 
appreciative reawakening in the hearts | 


California. 

Some of these cases have been traced 
to contaminated cream custard prod- 
ucts sold over bakery counters. One 
group of such cases involved 62 indi- 
viduals residing in small cities and rural 
districts immediately adjacent to the city 
where the cream pies were manufac- 

An investigation by the State Depart- 
ment of Public: Health revealed that the 
cream custard. used in this food product 
became contaminated. Acute gastro- 
intestinal symptoms occurred among in- 
dividuals who ate of this product. No 
deaths were reported but the patients 
were all taken suddenly ill with abdom- 
inal cramps, extreme nausea, headache 
and prostration. 

During extremely warm weather it is 
difficult to prevent the accidental con- 
tamination of cream custard, as_ this 
product makes an ideal medium for the 
growth of bacteria. 


cooperate in this great celebration. Vari- 
ous means are now being devised to util- 
ize the participatioh of all commercial 
and‘civic bodies. Calendgrs, posters and 
window displays depicting some of the 
outstanding events in the life of Wash- 
ington will be in evidence everywhere 
during the entire year. 


Historian to Check 


Accuracy of Data 
In order to guarantee the historical 
accuracy of all publications sponsored 
by the Commission, Prof. Albert Bush 
nell Hart, of Harvard, a member of the 
Commission, has been designated as. its 
Historian. Professor Hart will be de- 
pended upon to check the historical cor- 
rectness of all printed material. 

Besides this function, the Historical de- 
partment of the Commission is preparing 
a series of pamphlets on the various 
phases of the life of George Washing- 





Washington and his many contributions | Shermgn, ‘ y 
to his country will be the main theme! to activities particularly appropriate for 


ton. There will be some 16 of these 
pamphlets. Each is being prepared by a 
historical expert under the editorship of 
'Professor Hart. Two of these pam- 
phlets will be written by the Associate 
Directors of the Commission. 

| Colonel Grant, an Army engineer, will 
| write on “Washington, The Engineer and 
City Builder;” and Congressman Bloom 
will prepare the paper on “Race Ele- 
ments of Washingtori’s Time.” These 
pamphlets which will average some 12,- 
000 words or 30 printed pages in length, 
will later be combined in a 500 page book 
to called “Honor to George Washing- 
ton.” 

| The organized women of America will 
also figure prominently in the acti#ities 
contemplated by the,Commissien. Under 
the direction of Mrs. John Nickinson 
n, special attention is being given 


the participation of the various women’s 


Business organizations throughout the organizations throughout the country, 
country have indicated a keen desire to ‘The life of Washington’s mother and 


Makes 62 People Ill 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, “BEING 
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Negotiations Opened to Buy Land » . 


'. For National Forest in Kentucky _, 


Federal Government Asks Tender of Valua- 
tion on 50,000, Acres as Nucleus of Prospec- 


State of Kentucky: 


W. G. Hedges, of Washington, D. C.,, 
representing the Federal Forestry Serv- 
| ice, has been in conference at Clay City, 
| Ky., with land owners, looking to the pur- 
| chase of 50,000 acres of lahd in 11 coun- 
ties in eastern Kentucky ‘for a national 
forest, 

Representative Robert Blackburn, of 
the Seventh District of .Kentucky, and 
Representative E. R. Kendall, of ‘the 
Ninth District, who initiated the plan and 
have conferred: with members ‘“f the 
National Forest Reservation Commission, 
were present, and indicated that immedi- 
ate action will be taken by the Federal 
Government. 

Representative Blackburn has asked 
for $3,000,000 to be used to-purchase the 
property. The proposed national for- 
est contains 580,000 acres. 

Mr. Hedges said the Government must 
|own 50,000 acres before administration 
offices can be established and rangers pro- 
vided for patrol duty. He hopes to 
procure this acreage from property own- 
ers in the Red River Valley. 








\Hedges the price on their land. 


jarea adjoining Kentucky. 


tive Reserve Area of 500,000 Acres 


Frankfort, Sept. 9. 


Property owners. are to give Mr: 
The 
quotations -must be, reported to Wash- 
ington before any action is taken. 

According to Mr. Hedges, the national 
forest may become a reality within the 
next 12 months. As soon as: 50,000 acres 
are acquired, the administration offices 
will be established’ and other property _ 
bought as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Hedges was in the proposed for- 
est area for three months last year and 
he says, of the 580,000 acres the Gov- 
ernment expects to include in the res- 


;ervation, 500,000 acres will be timber- 


land. The other 80,000 consists of im- 
proved or partially improved farms. 

No name has been selected for the 
national forest, which will be the first 
of its kind in Kentuck; or the immediate 
Mr. Hedges 
has suggested that the reservation be 
known as the Boone National Park in 
honor of the famous pioneer. It had first 
been suggested that the area be known 
as the Cumberland National Park. 


Results of Farming Research 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Digested in Federal Publication 


‘Experiment Station Record” Outlines NewScientific 
Information on Agriculture 


Topic I~: Communications: 


Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


with Communications. 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals 


By Howard Lawton Knight 
Editor of Experiment Station Record, Department of Agriculture 


XPERIMENT Station Record was 
established in 1889 by the Office 
of Experiment “Stations of the 

Department of Agriculture as “a cur- 
rent record, in brief outline, of the 
results of experiment station and kin- 
dred. work.” 

In the beginning it consisted almost 
wholly of abstracts of publications of 
the State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and the Federal Department of 
Agriculture, but soon~references were 
included from other publications in 
this country and. abroad. Ultimately 
its field was expanded to comprise 
abstracts of all new work of interest 
to agricultural science, regardless of 
its origin. 

The primary function of the Record 
is one of condensation. Into its avail- 
able space of less than 1,800 printed 
pages per annum are compressed each 
year the essential findings culled from 
perhaps 10,000 articles, aggregating 
well toward 500,000 pages and record- 
ing in English, German, French, Ital- 
ian, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, the 
Scandinavian tongues, Russian, or 
other languages the results of scien- 
tific research in agriculture from all 
parts of the world. 


* * * 


HE Record is now beginning its 
sixty-second volume and is im its 
forty-first year. As each volume com 
tains about 3,500 abstracts, this means 
that approximately 200,000 articles 
have already been made available 
through its columns. Its value_as a 
respository of scientific information 
pertaining to agriculture is, of course, 
continually increasing with the pas- 
sage of the years. 
Each issue of the Record consists 
of 100 pages. Fully one-third of the 
space available for abstracts is usually 





ment Station Record, Department of 
of the Record. 


required for the publications of the 
State experiment stations and the, 
Federal Department of Agriculture. 
The remaining space is utilized largely 
for abstracts of original investigations 
as reported in other publications, but 
to some extent for brief notices of 
treatises, textbooks, especially useful 
summaries of information, proceedings 

of meetings, and similar material. 
Special efforts are made to obtain 
the publications of the experiment sta- 
tions and the Department and to ab- 
stract them as promptly and systemat- 
ically as possible. This serves not 
only to bring together the results of 
the work of these institutions in com- 
pact and convenient form, but also 
to disseminate this information all 
over the world, 
= 


* * 


s 
OR the greater conveniénce ‘of 
users, the abstracts are classified 
under 20 subject headings. The head- 
ings at present in use are as follows: 
Agricultural and Biological Chemistry, 
Meteorology, Soils—Fertilizers, Agri- 
cultural Botany, Genetics, Field Crops, 
Horticulture, Forestry, Diseases of 
Plants, Economic Zoology—Entomol- 
ogy, Animal Production, Dairy Farm- 
ing—Dairying, Veterinary Medicine, 
Agricultural Engineering, Rural Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, Agricultural 
and Home _ Economics Education, 
Foods—Human Nutrition, Textiles and 
Clothing, Home Management and 

Equipment, and Miscellaneous. 

Many of the abstracts appearing in 
some of these segtions are, of course, 
of interest to workers in other fields, 
but because of the difficulty in antici- 
pating the full range of these inter- 
ests no cross references are attempted. 


“Ultimately author and subject indexes 
. are available for each volume which 


disregard sectional lines. 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Publications and\ Records” 
™ to appear in the issue of Sept. 11, Howard Lawton Knight, Editor, Experi- 


Agriculture, will conclude discussion 


Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


Ship Maladies Eliminated 
In Pilgrimage to Mecca) 


| 
The “Asia,” a 5,980-ton Fabre Line | 
steamer, which sails on the Marseilles- 
Genoa-New York route, left Algiérs 
| Apr. 15 with about 400 Mohammedans 
on board bound for Mecca on the an-| 
nual pilgrintage to that place, says the 
Consul at Algiers, Oscar S. Heizer, in 
a report just made public. by the Dew, 
partment of State. 
For many years this trip was consid- 
ered dangerous, owing to the difficulties 
‘encountered on the way and the in- 


were taken in cargo boats where disease 
was often contracted en route, so that 
many did not return alive. 

Of late years, traveling conditions for 
these pilgrims have improved consider- 
ably, and this year a new effort was 


made so that the “Asia” was procured 
for making the trip. The ship was over- 
hauled and cleaned. The food was pre- 
pared entirey by native cooks and ac- 
cording to’ the Mqhammedan tastes and 
customs, even for fourth-class pas- 
sengers. 





————————— 
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| Washington was a prolific writer. 





|upon completion. 





sanitary traveling conditions. Natives 


the importance of the influence she ex- 
erted in molding the life of her famous 
son are to be presented ir a collection of 
interesting and authentic material. Cogn- 
plete programs, depicting the life, char- 
acter and achievements of George Wash- 
ington, have been prepared under Mrs. 
Sherman’s supervision for use by wo- 
men’s organizations during the year 1932. 

It may well be said of Washington that 
he left a better record of his life than 
can be found in any of the numerous 
biographies written since his death> 
Dur- 
ing the war and during peace, he found 
time to carry on an interesting and in- 
structive correspondence. 

In order to understand Washington one 
should go to his writings. Only by study- 
ing his diaries, his letters and his jour- 
nals can one get the true measure of the 

reatest American citizen of all time. 
With this idea in mind Congress auth- 
orized the collecting, editing and publish- 
ing of Washington’s writings. This 
enterprise is in the hands of Dr. John 
C. Fitzpatrick of the Library of Con- 
gress, editor of ‘‘Washington Diaries” 


We were shy one exit 





The help got out, all right— 
but the business was trapped. 
It went up in flames with the 
building. Fire insurance. will 
help us rebuild, but a new plant 
won’t do us any good, if ex- 
penses—and no profits—sink us 
these next six months. 


~ * * 


A Hartford Business In- 
terruption Policy points the 
way to safety for your busi- 
néss when fire takes your 
building. Write for the 
booklet “Mr.,Dixon” which 
explains this protection that 
begins where your fire in- 
surance leaves off. 


fand one of the leading authorities on 


Washington and his time. It is esti- 
mated that these writings will compose 
some 25 volumes. Dr. Fitzpatrick. ex- 
pects the first volume to be ready by 
December of this year. The remaining 
volumes will be published individually 
This complete Wash- 
ingtonia will be made available to all 
the public libraries of the United States, 
and thus, for the first time, Washington 
will be able to speak for himself to all 
his countrymen of today. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO, 


Hartford - Connecticut 


~ 
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Wheat Touches Low Level 


1 rt 2 
plaint is justified, to rectify the rates. 
This new proposal for dealing with such 


‘Senator Copeland Survey of Resources: Termed 
Essential in Nation’s Growth 


Gommends Food | 


And Drug Ageney)* 


Senate Inquiry Revealed That 
Criticism of Agriculture 
Department Was Unwar- 

| ranted, He Says 


A letter commending the Food and 
Drug Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture, written by Senator Cope- 
land (Dem.), of New York, to W. G. 
Campbell, Chief of the Administration, 
has been made public by the Depart- 
ment. Dr. Copeland explained that he 
was prompted to write the letter_be- 
cause of published criticisms of the Food 
and Drug Administration following .an 
investigation by a Senate committee of 
charges against the Administration in 
the so-called na case.” 
=P 

the investigating ¢ommittee but it was 
explained orally at the Department, in 
making public his letter, that he par- 
ticipated in the hearings at the invita- 
tion of Senator McNary, the chairman, 
because of his standing as a physician 
and a public health authority. Dr. Cope- 
land was asked to serve in an advisory 
capacity, it was said, because of the 
highly technical character of the issue 
involved and the evidence presented. 

In his letter Dr. Copeland said he had 


all the testimony presented, that “so far} 


as the Department of Agriculture can 
make it true, the anaesthetic ether, the 
digitalis, the ergot, the Jamaica ginger, 
and other drugs dealt with in the in- 
vestigation and on sale in the_United 
States, are above suspicion.” The let- 
ter, he said, was unsolicited. : 

Dr. Copeland’s letter follows in full 
text: 

My dear Mr. Campbell: I have read 
editorials and various letters which have 
been written to publications regarding 
the charges recently preferred against 
the Food and Drug Administration of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. I can realize that these and 
_ other articles have been distressing to 
‘ you and to your associates. 

Attended Hearings 

I sat through every hearing of the 
several weeks devoted to this contro- 
versy. Afterwards I discussed the mat- 
ter at considerable length with Senator 
McNary, an able lawyer and unselfish 
legislator, with Senator Hatfield, an emi- 


nent physician, with Senator Townsend ! 


who has long been in public life and is 
particularly interested in the activities 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 
with other members of the Committee 


who were unable to attend as regularly | 


as did these three Senators. 


Because of my interest in the pub-, 


lic health, I found the hearings extremely 
interesting. I am sure I may say in all 
modesty that no physician in the United 
States is more devoted to the physical 
welfare of the people than I am. If I 
felt that any. practice, particularly the 
practice of a Department of the Federal 


Government, was detrimental to the com- | 


mon welfare, you may be sure I should 
not hesitate a moment to condemn it in 
set terms. My more or less intimate 
knowledge of the workings of your Divi- 
sionethrough many years, has predisposed 
me to regard with favor anything you 
are likely to do. 
ever, if I now felt that -you were open to 
criticism, I should not hesitate to ex- 
press that feeling. 


Some Criticism Honest 


Copeland wg@s not a member of| 


In spite of this, how- | 


A thorough survey of resources of 
agriculture, forestry, and allied indus- 
tries is a necessary preliminary to any 
sound program of economic development, 
the Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont, declared Sept. 8 in an address 
at the first Inter-American Conferences 
jon Agriculture, Forestry and Animal In- 
dustry. 


speech was published in the issue of 
Sept. 9.) : 

The importance of such action “cannot 
'be too strongly urged,” he said, and is 
clear “to every forward-looking govern- 
ment.” Assistance is provided agricul- 
ture in this country, the Secretary said, 
|by a thorough investigation of agricui- 
itural’resources and production under the 
direction of the Bureau of the Census. 

Import trade with Latin-American 
countries consists largely ‘of food and 
raw materials, Mr. Lamont declared. Ap- 
proximately $750,000,000' worth of agri- 
cultural and similar products are in- 
cluded in the total imports from other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere, he 
'said, but the bulk of our exports are 
manufactured products. Nearly $600,- 
000,000 worth of foodstuffs alone were 


| added. ‘ 


| text: 

It is.a real privilege to welcome to this 
conference the delegates from our fel- 
low American republics who have come 
'here to discuss in friendly conference 
common problems in agriculture, forestry 
and animal industry. 

The delegates to the conference come 
to it as scientists and as practical men 
with no axes to grind and no political 
theories to uphold; not to preach or 
teach, but to arrive at, by amicable, in- 
formal discussion, some solution of com- 
mon problems. : ‘ 

We are come on a mission of inter- 
American cooperation and if, as a result 
of this study of our mutual problems, we 
learn of any means whereby we can bet- 
ter take advantage of our respective 
agricultural, forestal and pastoral re- 
sources, we shall have made a substantial 
and valuable contribution to the welfare 
of the peoples of this. hemisphere. 

It is in this spirit of cooperation that 
I wish to place at your disposal the serv- 
ices of the Department of Commerce. 
The purposes and functions of the De- 
partment are primarily the promotion of 
industry in the United States and the 
development of commerce and navigation 
| within the States and with the nations 
of the world. However, we have always 
| considered that one of the ways in which 
we can be most helpful to American 
| commerce is by close association and co- 
operation with the leaders of agricul- 
|ture, industry and commerce of other 
countries of the world, and we have al- 
ways been glad to place our informa- 
tional services and facilities at the dis- 
posal of your diplomatic representatives 
in Washington. I trust that you who 
are here as delegates to this conference 
will not hesitate to avail yourselves in 
|the same manner of the services of our 
|Government and the 1 
Cémmerce for any information or as- 
| sistance that we may be able to give you. 
There exists a real mutuality of in- 
terest between the United States and 
‘the nations of Latin America. The 
| growth of our great industrial machinery 
| during the course of the past decades 





(A summary of Secretary Lamont’s| 


bought in 1929 from Latin America, he| 





; nad; Mr. Lamont’s speech follows in fuil| 
reached the conclusion, after hearing | 


Department of 


\ ' 
Lamont Tells Inter-American Conference That Sound 
Program of Economic Development Requires 
Knowledge of Natural Potentialities 


has brought with it a growing need for 
the raw materials of Latin America as 
well as for certain foodstuffs to provide 
for the necessities of our increasing 
population. At the same time that our 
prosperity has thereby augmented the 
prosperity of Latin America, the in- 
creasing purchasing power of those 
countries has opened up new and larger 
markets for our goods. Thus. it is clear 
that there is no major divergence of 
interest between the United States and 
the countries to the south of us. On 
the contrary, we fully realize that the 
future prosperity of our own country 
will depend in large measure upon the 
economic rehabilitation of the world and 
particularly of those countries which 
geographic and economic considerations 
have placed in a peculiarly advantageous 
position for commerce with this country. 

While we in the United States need 
from Latin America raw materials for 
our industries, tropical foodstuffs for 
our homes, and food for our soil in the 
shape of Chilean nitrates, Latin America, 


chinery for her agriculture and mines 
and for the development of her grow- 


ing industries, and American appliances | 


and comforts to satisfy the ever-growing 
demands of her peoples. 

That we offer our neighbors to the 
south a fair and equitable treatment in 
this interchange of goods may be gath- 
ered from even the most superficial study 
of ‘our trade relationships. Approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the goods which 
we purchased from Latin America in 
1929 came into this country free of -duty 
and only a small percentage of these 
free goods have been made dutiable un- 
der the provisions Of our new tariff, 
effective June 18, 1930. ; 


Flexible Clause Important 
In New Tariff Law 


Whatever your reaction to the recent 
Tariff Act of this country, I would like to 
point out here that one of the most im- 
portant features of that act is the new 
flexible clause which is designed to be 


. final 
an effective remedy for any inequa athe8 | ets, au well Gs Gil! & Gaeaeas 


in the law. The present clause is far 
more effective than that in the former 
Tariff Act in that the Commissionérs have 


r latitude at arriving at difference | ’ i 
oe a . * | medical science; the dyestuff, indigo; 


in cost of production as a basis for ad- 
justing rates. If a foreign country be- 


lieves that any of our tariffs are unduly.| 


high and prevent competitive shipment 
into the United States, it can present 
its case to the reorganized Tariff Com- 
mission, which, in collaboration with the 
President, has the power, if the com- 


on the other hand, needs American ma-|America and from the world. 


|venture to say that were our importa- 





cases by a semijudicial body is unique 
in. the world’s tariff procedure. This 
plan should enable us to meet in a fair 
manner’ outstanding cases involving for- 
eign interests. ‘ 

The bulk of our imports are articles 


of food and essential raw. materials for’ 


our industries which we either do not 
produce at.all or which we produce in 
quantities insufficient for our needs. This 
is ‘particularly true in ‘connection with 
our ‘imports from Latin America, for in 
our trade with that part of the world 
over 27 per cent of our imports..are 
crude’ materials, 52 per cent consist of 
tropical foodstuffs, 18 per cent are semi- 
manufactured articles, and less than 7 
per cent consist of finished manufac- 
tures. Amongst the raw and semimanu- 
factured materials are many which enter 
into practically every phase of our daily 
existence. 


There is scarcely an article in modern 


|use which we could have in its present 


form without the importation of some 
essential raw materials from abroad. 
The automobile, the telephone—any one 
of a thousand articles which we are ac- 


‘ecustomed to regard as typically Ameri- 


can would be incomplete were it not for 
some essential material. part imported 
from abroad. It is stated that every ton 
of steel we use contains on the average 
some 12 pounds of manganese. Picture 
what would happen were our importa- 
tions of manganese to cease. Yet 
manganese forms only an insignificant 
share of our importations from Latin 
I shall 


tions from Latin America to cease, there 
is not a single factory or farm in the 
United States that would not be vitally 
affected. 


Imports From South America 


Necessary to This Country 


Let me prove my statement by nam- 
ing at. random some of the thousands 
of products that we get from each of 
the Latin American countries and a 
few—only a fraction—of their many 
uses‘in our daily life. 

From Mexico we get a thousand varied 
articles. One of the least important of 
these is chicle, yet some $5,000,000 worth 
of Mexican chicle forms the basis of our 
$60,000,000 chewing gum industry. Sisal 
from Yucatan forms the binder twine 
without which our present-day extensive 
=e agriculture would be impos- 
sible. 

The republics of Central America pro- 
vide us with the bulk of our banana im- 


share of our coffee. We likewise get 
from Central America invaluable oil 
nuts; balsam of Peru, so important in 


mahogany; copra; and many other in- 
teresting products. 


Colombia is the source of so many di- | 


verse products that it is hard to single 
out the most typical. Coffee is, of 
course, the most important, but Colombia 
is also the leading producer of emeralds 





| from tin, from tinplate to tooth fillings? 
| Cocoa leaves also come from Bolivia and 
|from these we get our most useful 
.| anodyne, cocaine. 


|ducer of copper, but Chile is perhaps 





Due to Early Harvesting 


Dominated by developments in Can- 


ada, including heavy Spring wheat. offet- | 
y 


ings resulting from early harvesting 
there, the domestic wheat. markets of the 
United States declined to a new low 
point for the*season during the week 
ended Sept. 6, the Department of Agri- 
culture has just announced. 

Feed grains,’ the Department stated, 


are slightly lower:-with less urgent <de- j 


mand... Prices of corn, oats, rye and bar- 
ley declined, but flax held fairly steady. 


and one of the two major sources of 
platinum. There is a metal with strange 
uses—in jewelry,’ of course—but likewise 
in spark plugs, electric light bulbs, dental 
plates, fine photographic paper, and hun- 


|}dreds of other vital ‘uses in chemistry 
;and industry. Buttons, made from ivory 


nuts from Colombia or one of her neigh- 
boring countries, are an essential item 
in the men’s clothing industry. ; 

Cocoa from Ecuador surnishes us with 
cocoa and chocolate, and with lipstieks 
and rouge for the women, From Ecuador 
we also get! kapok,@ fluffy seed some- 
thing like milkweed, which is used in 
making pillows, mattresses, and life pre- 
servers. : 

Peru gives us, amongst many other 
far more important products, llama and 
alpaca wool which are used in some of 
the most beautiful clothing fabrics and 
upholstering materials. 

Bolivia is one of the world’s chief 
sources of tin. We import most of it 


by way of England where it is refined, | 


but without tin where would our can- 
ning industries be, and what could -we 
do without all the many products made 





Chile Chief Source 


Of Natural Nitrates 
Chile as well as Peru is a large pro- 


best known as the only important. source 
of natural nitrates, the use of which~as 
fertilizer has so greatly increased the 
productivity of our cotton fields. I 
would take more time than I have at m 
disposal to tell you of the many uses 
of nitrates, in explosives, celluloid, lac- 
quers,, glass, artificial leathers, moving- 
picture films, and hundreds of other ar- 
ticles. Its by-product, iodine, is another 
invaluable import from the Republic of 
Chile. 

Crossing the Andes to Argentina we} 
come to a country with products much| 
like those of our own Middle West, yet| 
in spite of that we buy close to $100,000,- 
000 worth of Argentine products each! 
year. We buy linseed from which are} 
made such widely diversified products as | 
paints, oilcloth, phonograph records, | 
linoleum and cattle feed. Then hides | 
and skins. which form the largest item, 
in our import trade from that republic. 

To be continued in the issue of 

Sept. 11 





Record Made in Tractor Exports 


For First Half of Current Year » 


Shipments to Russia Were More Than Five — 
Times as Large as in Same Period Last Year, 
Commerce Department Finds’ 


Exports of tractors front the United! This trade was particularly heavy during 


States to Russia 


during the first six 
months of 1930 were more than five 
times as large as in the corresponding 


| the first part of the year with the com- 


| pletion of large orders placed in 1929, 


| 


riod of last year, according to a state-| shipments thereunder starting in the lat- 
ment issued Sept..9 by the Agricultura! | ter months of last year. 


Implements Division of the Department | 

The total tractor exports | 
from this country during the six months’ 
period set a new halfzyear record, it was | 
The statement follows in full, 


of Commerce. 


stated. 
text: 


Registering an increase of $11,000,000 
over the corresponding period of last 
year, United States tractor exports 
reached a new high mark during the 
first half of 1930, according to the Agri- 
cultural Implements Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Shipments during the current year 
amounted to 35,790 tractors with a value 
of $40,537,650 as compared with 34,666 
units. valued at $32,996,220 in the first 
six months of 1929. With the value of 
engines, parts and accessories added to 
the above there is an even greater ad- 
vantage in favor of the 1930 exports 
which reached the record total of $49,- 
852,449 against $38,995,228 in the first 
half of 1929. 

Monthly shipments fluctuated greatly, 
reaching a peak value for tractors and 
parts in 


of the total exports for the first half 
year. Each of the first three months’ 
shipments were individually -heavier than 
the last three and amounted to over 
$35,000,000 as compared with $15,000,000 
in the second quarter. 
total tractor exports, 
tractors represented approximately $31,- 
600,000 with the value of tracklaying 
tractors accounting for a little under 
$9,000,000. As usual wheel tractors of 
15 to 32 belt horsepower was the chief 
individual item, shipments of which to- 
taled $23,800,000, about 48 per cent of 
all tractor and parts exports during the 
period under review. 


Russian Shipments 


Reached High Total 


Exports to Russia, the leading market, 


, February with $16,668,846, | 
which represented more than one-third | 


Of the half year’s | 
those of wheel | 


jagainst $468,000 in 1929. 


While there was, of course, a large in- 
| crease in wheel tractors sent to Russia 
| over the first half of last year, a striking. 
feature of trade with that country was 
the very large increase in exports of 
tracklaying tractors. In the first half 
| of 1929 this business amounted to only 
44 units valued at $106,000, whereas dut- 
ing the first six months of 1930 shipments 
| of that type of tractor réached 1,917 with 
|a value of $5,264,000. 

| Canada, which in 1927, 1928 and 1929 
was the chief market for American-made 
tractors, fell ‘far behind Russia during 
| the first half of 1930, exports to that 
;country amounting to $8,100,000, which 
|represented a decrease of - about one- 
third from shipments made in the corre- . 
sponding period of last year, when they - 

totaled $12,400,000. Shipments of parts 
;to Canada, however, showed a small in- 
crease to $1,700,000, about $150,000 
more than last year. The third largest 
market in 1929 was Argentirfa and while 
|it retained the same relative position in 
1930 its takings decreased from $3,800,- 
600 in the first six months of 1929 to $2 
200,000 during the current year. As in 
the case of Canada, shipments of parts 
and accessories to Argentina showed a 
small increase, reaching nearly $650,000 
| worth during 1930. 

A particularly gratifying trade is 
noted with Mexico, which showed an ap- 
preciable increase in its tractor receipts, 
jtaking over $863,000 worth during the 
first six months of the current year as 
compared with only $292,000 in 1929. 
Exports of parts and accessories more 
| than doubled the $78,000 worth last year, 
|reaching $158,000 in 1930. Another high 
jlight in the tractor export situation was 
the increase of nearly 225 per cent in 
shipments of parts from the United 
States to the Irish Free State, the cur- 
rent year’s figures reaching $1,512,000 
A relatively 





reached the unprecedented total-of $21,- | large increase also occurred in shipmen 


715,867, 
amounted 


not including parts 


to more 


(which | of parts to Uruguay, which took $133,0 
than $3,000,000) | worth compared with $24,000 last year, 


against $4,300,000 worth of tractors dur- while tractor exports to that country 


ing the first half of 1929, This Russian |showed an 


business was divided between wheel trac- 
tors. in the amount of $16,500,000 and the 
tracklaying type valued at $5,300,000. 


increase’ of about $5,000. 
‘Parts shipments also increased to New 
Zealand, the added takings increasing 


‘from $78,000 to $124,000. 
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Turrty thousand 
welcoming shouts as he steps to bat 


. .. the idol of them all. 


Ball one! 


A 


nes 7a 


Ball two!...and cr-r-ack! he’s done 
it again. Popularity to be lasting must 
be deserved. 


* Setting aside the suspicion of selfish} —~—~~—~~~~~---~-__~_~_~_——_"""""--_-_ 
interests that might have aroused some |.) weg nivance, lack of alertness 
of the attacks, I do not doubt that some | >0¥° se lack of the a lication 
who have criticized have been entirely poy Beans. oe ee known 


honest in their beliefs. When once a 
conclusion has been formed by a thinking 
individual, it is extremely difficult to 
change it. Unquestionably, some of those 
who have been critical of the Depart- 
ment are entirely honest in their convic- 
tion that things are not as they should 
be. Doubtless they hold to their original 
opinion in spite of abundant testimony to 
the contrary. 

Even though I was referred to face- 
tiously as “counsel for the defense.” I 
am sure I sat with openness of mind. 
was ready to rule against you if proof 
of wrongdoing were established. I did 
the best I could in the questions I asked 
to bring out all the facts. I did so be- 
cause I want to know whether or not 
American citizens are being guarded as 
they should be. If they are not being so 
guarded, it is my desire to do everything 
I can to give the public better protec- 
tion. 

I would not be entirely frank if I said 
I am content with conditions in the De- 
partment. 
are not. I am in better position to com- 
plain about things that are not right 
than you are. You are hampered by 
the regulations, particularly as they re- 
late to the Bader. However, under my 
questioning you and~ your 
brought out what you have long known 
and tried to correct, to wit, that you 
have not money enough and force enough 
to do all the things which should be done 
if the public is to have full protection 
against adulteration, 
fraud. 


Appropriations Inadequate 6 

It’ is perfectly clear to me that the ap- 
propriations for your Division must be 
increased, You must have a larger force 


to accomplish everything you desire to | 


accomplish and everything you are capa- 
ble of accomplishing if you have this 
jorce, : 

If the investigation has accomplished 
nothing else, it has given the friends of 
the public and those who are interested 


in the public health the argument neces- | 


sary to convince the Congress that 
larger appropriations are essential. These 
appropriations will be made, I can say 
most positively. There is never any 
failure on the part of Congress to respond 
when it has before it evidence of a need. 
Unfortunately that evidence must be 
more than the mere demand of the head 
of a Department. 

It is perfectly human for every de- 
partmental head to glorify the work of 
his Department and to wish to widen its 
activities, Members of the appropriating 
bodies have hundreds of such appeals 
made to them. Naturally they can not 
respond to all of them. It is only when 
there is gathered together abundant evi- 
dence of a real need pes increased ap- 
propriations can be made. Otherwise the 
country would be bankrupt in a short 
time. 

Inquiries Thorough 

This investigation has made clear and 
the evidence is now in our hands that 
you have been right in your requests for 
added funds and force. They will be 
forthcoming. 
about the investigation. 

I.can say in all frankness that in my 
Wein the Department came out with 
fying colors., I do not think there was 
presented one scintilla of evidence that 
; 


‘ 


I am not, and I know you! 


associates | 


substitution and | 


That is the good thing | 


| 


jing with known evils, but the evidence 
j shows that you have been tremendously 
j alert in inquiring into commercial prac- 
| tices that might be harmful to the pub- 
\lic welfare. 

| The testimony shows that you have 
been in contact with manufacturers and 
producers, with importers, wholesalers 
and retailers. The evidence shows that 
you have followed to the source every 
suspicion of wrongdoing or a practice 
which might do harm. 

I desire to express my congratulations 
ito you as the head of this Division. 
Through you I wish to extend my con- 
igratulations to the members of your staff. 
| More than this, as one citizen and as one 
| official interested in the public health, I 
|wish to thank you for what you are 
| doing and for what you have done and for 
what you will do to protect the public 
health. 

In what I have said I know I voice the 
sentiment gf Senator McNary, the chair- 
man of thé Committee, of Senator Hat- 
ifield, of Senator Townsend, as well as 
the other members of the Committee who 
were there less frequently. I shall sub- 
mit a copy of this letter to the three 
Senators I have named to see if what -I 
am writing accords with their own views. 


Voluntary Letter 


Having been a public official myself 
in an administrative department, I can 
understand how uncomfortable you feel 
under the lash of criticism. I can not 
believe that any editorial writer who had 
listened to the testimony as I did, could 
form any other conclusion than the one I 
| have reached. You must bear in mind 
that theSe editorial writers have not had 
the benefit of all the details of the hear- 
ing. They have had ‘to rely upon brief 
newspaper comments and perhaps upon 
jthe letters of unfriendly critics. You 
must not blame them too much, but must 
| bear in mind that they are writing opin- 
ions founded on incomplete and insuffi- 
cient knowledge. I am sure the sense 
|of fairness of any American citizen would 
cause him to reach the same verdict that 
I have reached, could he have listened 
to all the testimony. 

You must use this letter in any way 
you desire. It is the voluntary expres- 
sion of one who has tremendous interest 
in the work you are doing. I have never 
come in contact with another “man in a 
position like yours who impressed me so 
favorably by his fairness, poise, and ab- 
solute honesty. You and the members 
of your staff I regard as among the very 
highest minded and best of our govern- 
mental officials, ‘ 

Finally, I desire to say that so far as 
| the Department of Agriculture can make 
it true, the anaesthetic ether, the digi- 
talis, the ergot, the Jamaica ginger, and 
other drugs dealt with in this investi- 
gation and on sale in the United States, 
are above suspicion. I found this state- 
ment not alone upon my own knowledge 
and conviction, but upon the «testimony 
presented in the investigation. So far 
‘as my influence is concerned, I desire to 

ert it to the fullest extent in defense 
of the Food and Drugs Administration 
of the Department of Agriculture. Like- 
wise the great manufacturing chemists 
are entitled to a clean bill of health in 
this attack upon their integrity ahd pro- 
fessional skill, 


‘ 


‘evils. Not only were you active in deal- 





Chesterfield Cigarettes are manufactured by 
LiGGeTT & MyERS Tosacco Co. 


‘ 


. One 


will always 
stand out / 


HOME RUNS are made at the 
plate — not on the bench! 
Likewise what counts ina ciga- 
rette is what a smoker gets from 
it — mot what is said about it. 
Chesterfield has a policy—give 
smokers what they want: 
MILDNESS— the wholly nat- 
ural mildness of tobaccos that are 
without harshness or bitterness. 


BETTER TASTE—such as only 
a cigarette of wholesome purity 
and better tobaccos can have. 
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zandidate Defeated at 
~ Held to Be Ineligible As Independent! 


' Affidavit Filed With Secretary 
Ticket of Party 


~ 


Party Primary 


That Failed to Nofiinate Him, Said to 
Disqualify Petitioner 


. 


of State Announcing Intention to Vote 


Opinion Restricts 


Presence in Demanding State 
At Time of Offense Is 
Made Requisite 


State of Wisconsin: 

es Madison, Sept. \9. 
Extradition can not be obtained under 
e United States Statutes for a person 
ho was not in the State demanding him 


State of South Dakota: staking of proof, but before discussing} ereignty, franchises and prerogatives of | at the time the alleged offense was com- 
/ 


Pierre. 


that question we take this opportunity to} the crown. One sovereign right of t! 


| mitted, the Deputy Attorney General of 


“THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1930_ 


Extradition Right 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Undertakers—Licenses for embalming—Assistants— 

A South Dakota statute making the practice of embalming without a license a 
misdemeanor does not forbid an unlicensed person from assisting a licensed 
embalmer in the performance of his work, since the licensed embalmer has the 
responsibility for the work. 


Mason et al. v. Margjn et al.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7025, Sept. 2, 1930. 


Partnership—Name—-Certtificate of names of partners—Filing— 

A father and a son whose surname was “Mason” and who were engaged in 
the undertaking business under the name “Mason’s Funeral Home” were re- 
quired to file a certificate stating their full names, under a South Dakota statute 
requiring the filing of such a certificate where the business is being transacted 


AvtHortzen STATEMENTS ONLY ARB PresENnTed Herein, BEING 
PustisHeo WiTHouT COMMENT BY THe Unitep States Daily 


—— 


Design on Rubber 
Die Held Not to 
Be Registrable 
Public Would Not Regard 
Pattern Suggestive of Ori- 


gin of ‘Article, Commis- 
sioner States 


ALL. PuTNAM, Party STATE CHAIRMAN,|outline the proper practice in actions of 


State is to have its laws observed and | Wisconsin, H. A. Minahan, as recently 
ETC. this character, 


; under a designation not showing the names of the persons interested as partners, 
administered by its officers charged with | -yjeq in an opinion to the District At- 


since such name was not a designation showing the names of the two partners Ex PARTE JAMES H. MATHEWS. & 


Vv. 
Gtapys PYLE, Secretary oF STATE, ET AL. 
SourH DAkota SuPREME COURT. ’ 
— 7128, 

Original proceeding. 

oO’ cerrn & STEpHENs for plaintiffs; M. 
Q. SHARPE, Attorney General, and k. 
F, DrREwrY, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, for defendant; J. H. JOHNSON 
and J. E. Wuitinc, for intervenor, 
Robert E. Dowdell. 

* Opinion of the Court ) 
Aug. 21, 1980 
Per CURIAM.—On the 5th of August 

Robert E. Dowdell filed in the office of 

the Secretary of State a purported nomi-| 

nating petition to place the mame of L.| 

E. Corey as an independent candidate for | 

Governor on_ the ticket to be voted at the! 

next general election. At the primary 

held on.the 6th day of May, said L. E. 

Corey was a candidate for momination 

by the Democratic Party for the office of | 

Governor. 
To become a candidate for the Demo- 

cratic Party nomination he was_required 

to and did file a petition to which was) 
attached an affidavit required by law 

(Chapter 118, Laws 1929, Section 5) 

to the effect that he intended to vote the 

ticket of the Democratic Party at the 
rimary and at the general election in 
ovember following, and that he agreed| 
to abide by the result of the primary| 
election in regard to his camdidacy, and| 
if nominated and elected that he would| 
walify and serve as such officer. In 
e primary election Corey was opposed| 
by D. A. McCullough, who was nomi- 
nated and now is the Democratic Party 
nominee for the office of Governor. 


Show Cause Order Is 
Requested by Plaintiff 


Claiming numerous irregularities, 
omissions and deficiencies in the petition | 
to nominate Corey as an independent | 
candidate for Governor both as to the| 
form of the petition and the manner of 
its circulation and the signing and exe-| 
cution thereof, and further claiming that 
Corey is now disqualified for rmomination 
as an independent candidate for the| 
office of Governor after having partici- 
pated in the primary election for nomi- 
nation as a party candidate for the same 
office, A. L. Putnam in his own behalf 
as an elector and also in behalf of the 
Democratic Party as State chairman of} 





that party commenced this action, an/not-protect political rights, but its juris- 
original proceeding in this court and by/diétiom is confined to the protection of 
his application asked for “am _ order re-|propert yand civil rights. 
quiring the above named defendant to|Tuttle, 151 Ill, 41,42 Aw. St. Rep. 220; 
Green v. Mills, 69 Fed. 852; U. S. Stand- 
time as shall be fixed by the court why|ards Voting Machine Co. v. Hobson, 132 | 
the said defendant should not be by the|Iowa 38, 109 N. W. 458; 119 Am. St. | 
order of this court enjoimed and re-|Rep. 539; State ex rel McCaffery vy. Aloe, | 
accepting or | 152 Mo. 466, 54S. W. 494. \ 


show cause before this court at such 


strained from recognizing, 0 
acting upon the certain document filed in 
her office on Aug. 5, 1930, 


jsuch regulations as may 


obvious that the reasons that may impel 
~ court to act are not imherently essen- 
tia 
Smith, 48 S. D. 445,205 N. W. 36. 


duty to act it has jurisdiction. The rea- | 
sons may be considered to guide this¢ 
court im exercising its discretion to a IS y 
or refuse to act, but do not affect the | feasance, injunction 
ultimate jurisdiction expressly conferred | 

by the constitution. 


this court. 


Respondent Insists Action 
Is One of Equity 


seems to assume that this action is in| 
equity, and that plaintiff must plead a! 
p pre my or ae — a court | 
of equity will protect. this is an action | ae . 
in cami we think the exceptions are | prohibitien. At common law and in this 
jwell taken. Equity is a system of juri 
|prudenmce limited and bounded by we 
‘defined rules. 


purporting | limitatio 


Respondent and intervenor challenge} that duty. 


the jurisdiction of this court fo hear and 
determine this action wnder the facts 
leaded. The objectioms are twofold. 
irst it is cont#&ded that no sufficient 
facts are alleged to warrant this court 
in exercising original jurisdiction. Sec- 
ond, that plaintiff has mot pleaded a 
special interest entitling him to the re- 
lief im any court. 


Court Said to Be Entitled The form of the action is important 


To Original Jurisdiction lent’ in prescribing and limiting the 
Ae -tm the ttt eaten Section 3 ; issues under the_ principles governing 
Sto the irst contention, sé ’| the use of such writs. This action is not 
ane vat our oe oo in_the name of the State, but of that we 
upon the Suprne Court power tie will speak iaie. The form ofthe action 
; “sa ; ’ BN) er, | may not be controlling in determining its 
tiorari, Pe ——— ae oa character. We first inquire if injunction 
remedial writs in such cases an been | may in some cases be used as a preroga- 
be prescribed! tive writ. There is authority that it 
| May be. 


| Writ of Prohibition 
Deemed Proper Procedure 


State v. Cunningham, 83 Wis. 90, 35 
| Am. St. Rep. 27, considered the nature 
|of injunction used in a proceeding such 
| as here involved and held that under the 
Constitution of Wisconsin enumcrating 
the writs, as ours does, that injunction 
Parsons v.| may be and is properly used in come 
| Cases as a prerogative writ and as a 
| correlative of mandamus. That court 
| Says: 

“Where there is nonfeasance, manda- 
mus compels duty, where there is mal- 
restrains wrong; 
* * and it is'very safe to assume that 
Im this case the| the constitution gtves injunction to re- 
need of prompt and final action coupled | Strain excess in the same class of cases 


the officer in order to protect the citizen 
entitled to the performance of the official 
act. The form of such actions is still in 
common use, but it is well known that 
many of the prerogative writs issued in 
actions by the State serve a limited use 
to pact private rights of but little 
| public concern, 


by law. : 

In Everitt v. County Commissioners, 
1S. D. 365, 47 N. W. 296, this court held 
that it would not ordinarily exercise its 
original jurisdiction to emforce private or 
local rights. In Oss v. Guaranty Fund 
Comm., 48 S. D, 258, 204 N. W. 21, this 
court refused to exercise sych jurisdic- 
tion to enforce private rights, but it is 


a 





to the jurisdiction. 


When this court has determined its 


with the character of the action which | 2S_it gives mandamus to supply defects; 


will be considered later amply support! ™ * the prerogative writs proper can 


this court in taking.original jurisdiction | ee . Se a = 
in harmony with previous decisions of | SeiaTtel s h tees bo ee ae ot 
| imjunction, in its use as a quasi preroga- 
| tive writ.” 

_| In this State, however, we have the 
ondent | Counterpart of mandamus in the writ of 
| prohibition (Section 3019, R, C. 1919, as 
amended by Chapter 424, Laws 1921) 
and we>think the proper procedure in 
| this case would have been by writ of 


On the second contention resp 


s. | >tate prior to the amendment of 1921 
il (Chapter 424) the “writ of prohibition 


quasi judicial action in excess of juris- 
diction. State ex rel Byrhe v. Ewert, 36 
S. D. 622, 156 N. W. 90; State ex rel 


It is also well settled that equity will 


Fletcher v. | Wr. 309; State ex rel Commonwealth Fi- 


| mance Corp. v. County Commissioners of 
Beadle County, 43 S. D. 421, 179 N. W. 


After these decisions the legislature 
by the amendment of 1921 extended the 
use of the writ of prohibition to pro- 
hibit unauthorized administrative acts 
as well as judicial action in excess of 


Various reasons are given for this | 
n upon the jurisdiction of equity, { 


| was confined to prohibiting judicial or}the petition was without his procurement 


Isaacson v. Parker, 40 S. D. 102, 166 N. | 


| torney of Brown County, Wis., Vern C. 


Theoretically the “State was the party | Lewellen. 
im interest and compelled obedience of 


Extradition was sought, Mr. Minahan 
pointed out in his opinion, for a man 
who, following the entry of a divorce de- 
cree against him, had been ordered by 
the court to pay certain amounts for the 
support of his children and for alimony. 
Following the entry of this decree, he 
left the State of Wisconsin and took up 
‘residence in Michigan. For a consid- 
|erable time he paid the alimony and 
support money and then stopped. Ex- 
tradition was sought upon the theory 
| that he was a fugitive from justice. 

The facts as stated, Mr. Minahan said, 
do fot warrant application for extradi- 
tion on this theory. Under the United 
States Statutes, extradition lies only for 
fugitives from justice. One not in the 
demanding State at the time the offense 
|is alleged to have been committed, is 
not a fugitive from justice. wa 


agreed to abide by the result of the pri- 
mary in regard to his candidacy, 

True, there is no express provision 
that he shall not be an indepndent candi- 
date, but that is the only logical infer- 
ence, to be drawn from the requirement 
of the oath. He could not do otherwise 
concerning his nomination as a party 
candidate. Without the required number 
than abide by the result of the primary 
of votes he certainly could not stand as 
a nominee of the Democratic Party or 
any other party, since all party nomina- 
tions are made at the same time under 
the primary law. 

If the oath pertains to his candidacy 
at all it must refer to his candidacy as 
an independent, since that is the only 
way he could thereafter become a candi- 
date. Treating the oath as an agreement, 
there is sufficient consideration therefor 
in the opportunity to become a candidate 
for party nomination and to have his 
name printed on the ballot at the primary 
| election at public expense. 


It may be suggested that Corey did 
not, seek the nomination as an independ- 
ent candidate, but that electors exer- 
cised their right to petition and have his 
name placed upon the ballot as such can- 
didate without his consent. The record 
does not disclose that he did consent, 
and it may be conceded that the filing of 








or consent and that since the filing he 
has not had an opportunity to withdaw. 

But electors cannot compel one to 
| stand as a candidate against his will nor 
|mominate one disqualified to accept the 
| nomination. The oath amounts to a 
| previous withdrawal. To hojd otherwise- 
| would be to render such declaration of | 
the candidate meaningless. 


Limitation Is Declared 
Constitutional 


and pretending to be a certificate of|chief of which is that such rights may 
nomination or a petition nominating L.j}be otherwise ddequately protected It 
E. Corey as a candidate at the next gen-|is not because such rights are not a mat- 


eral election in the State of South Da-|ter of concern. Political rights are pro- | 


Jurisdiction and since then proceedings; ‘That this limitation is constitutional 
y determined | and binding and does disqualify the per- 


| Of this nature could be full 
under a writ of prohibition 


kota for the office of Governor of said| tected by the State, and the State hs| Sait Held Not to 


State, and why she should not be en-| provided ample means for the protection | 
g, or permitting, his|of its sovereignty, franchises and pre- 
name to be placed upon the official ballot | rogatives by means of prerogative writs | 
common to law courts. 
that the several writs enumerated in the | jurisdiction of this court, the nature and 
constitution which this 
|powered to issue are 
writs except injunction. 
|writ Commonly used by courts of equity; relator and other questions that might 
as an incident to the enforcement of its| arise could all be determined by resort 
commands and decrees. 


joined from causin 


at said election as such candidate, and 
why it should not be adjudged that said) 
instrument is wholly insufficient and is 
null and void and of no effect.” 


Defendant Moves to 
Quash Order 


A show cause order was issued by this 
court upon such application, returnable 
August. 14th. On the return day de- 
fendant appeared (represented by the 
Attorney General as counsel) and moved 
to quash the order and demurred to 
plaintiff's application and complaint on 
the ground “That no facts sufficient to 
call into exercise the origimal jurisdic- | 
tion of this court are stated in the appli- 
cation, affidavit or complaint herein; that 
no sufficient reasons are shown why said 
action or proceeding was not brought in 
the circuit court; that it appears upon 
the face of the application, affidavit and 
complaint that the introduction of much| 
evidence may be required to establish! 


such regulations as may be prescribed 


by law, and unless limited by statute! may it proceed as an 
s 


complete as that of any court. 


Be in Equity 


By the use of such writ the issues 
It may be noted | would have been greatly simplified. The 


court is em- | extent of the inquiry the necessary 
all prerogative | parties to the action, the relief to be 
Injuhction is a! @ranted, the interest of the State and 


to the principles governing such writs. 


The jurisdiction of this court is prin- As commenced we have had to con- 


cipally appellate and its original juris- | sider objections valid in equity actions, 
diction in ordinary actions at law or in; Such as parties to the action, their inter- 
equity are extremely limited, but in the; ests to be protected and whether such 
use of extraordinary remedies where the | imterests can be protected in equity or by 
State is a party and a prerogative writ appropriate legal proceedings. We have 
issues to protect the sovereignty, fran- | concluded the action is not in equity be- 
chises and prerogatives of the State this | cause plaintiff is not seeking equitable 
court has original jurisdiction under the | relief or the protection of rights cogniz- 
constitution in such cases and under | able by equity. 


Must the action they, be dismissed or 
n ction in prohibi- 
extensive and | tion? There has been a common practice 
| im recent cases before this court te pro- 
| ceed in the manner here attempted and 
| this court has heretofore determined 


uch jurisdiction is an 


Authority on 


son participating in a primary election 
té thereafter stand as an independent 
candidate is supported by good authority. 
State ex rel McCarthy v. Moore, 87 Minn. 
308, 92 N. W. 4, 59 L. R. A. 447. See 
also Heney v. Jordan, 179 Cal. 24, 175 
| Pac. 402, 20 C. J. 126. 


This view of the law is also taken in 
an opinion rendered by'‘the Attorney 
General of this State to the States At- 
torney of Deuel County, South Dakota, 
under date of Feb. 24, 1930, wherein it 
is said: 

“By signing a declaration a candidate 
agrees to abide by the result of the pri- 
mary; this was evidently designed to 
make it impossible for a defeated candi- 
date ina primary election to become a 
candidate in the general election against 
his successful opponent who has received 
the nomination of his party in the pri- 
mary. It is, therefore, my opinion that 
a defeated candidate in the. primary elec- 
tion can not have his pame placed on 
the ballot as an indepehdent candidate 
against his opponent who was successful 
in the primary election.” 
|_ We think that Corey by his own act 
|in becoming a candidate at the primary 
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and did not indicate that the business was that of a partnership. 
Mason et al. v. Martin et al.; S. Dak.‘Sup. Ct., No. 7025, Sept. 2, 1980. 


Banks—Insolvency—Stockholders’ liability—Enforcement by creditor— 

The double liability of stockholders of a North Dakota State bank is a primary 
liability on which any creditor may bring an action. ; 

Baird, Receiver, etc., v. Mall et al.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., Nos. 6575-6577, Sept. 
2, 1930. 


Banks—Insolvency—Stockholders’ liability—-Payment of assessment as defense— 

The payment by stockholders of.a North Dakota State bank of a 100 per cent 
assessment in order that the bank, after being closed by the public examiner, 
could be reopened, was no defense to enforcement of the double liability of the 
stockholders on the subsequent closing of bank. . 

Baird, Receiver, etc., v. Mall et al.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., Nos. 6575-6577, Sept. 
2, 1980. ; 
Banks—Insolvency—Receivership—Stockholders’ liability—Capacity of receiver 
to sue— : 

The receiver of a North Dakota State bank appointed in a proceeding by the 
Attorney General of the State could bring an action in another State to enforce 
the statutory double liability of stockholders, since the right to bring suit either 
within or outside of the State was expressly granted by a statute which pro- 
vided that the receiver “shall enforce the individual liability of the stockhelders,” 
and since the receiver acquired title to the bank’s property as trustee for all the 
erditors and as such trustee could bring the action against the stockholders. 

Baird, Receiver, etc., v. Mall et al.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., Nos. 6575-6577, Sept. 
2, 1930. 


Criminal law—Jury—Challenge to panel—Necessity of prejudice— 

The defendant's challenge to the panel from which the trial jury was selected 
in a criminal case, on the ground that the jury list was chosen from the qualified 
list from the county at large, without first apportioning to each of the organized 
townships and to each of the incorporated cities and towns and to the unor- 
ganized portion of a county, the pro-rata share of the names to be drawn as 
provided by a South Dakota statute, and on the ground that the deputy sheriff 
who assisted in drawing the jury for the term was disqualified because a party 
to a suit pending and noted for trial at the term, was properly disallowed, in 
the absence of a showing of prejudice to the defendant. 


State of South Dakota v. Smith; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 6840, Sept. 2, 1930. 


Judgments—Liens—Failure of docket and transcript record to show nature of 
case and attorney’s name— 

The failure of the judgment docket and record of transcript to show the na- 
ture of the case and the name of the attorney for the creditor, as required by 
New Mexico statutes, did not affect the judgment lien, since ‘such statutory re- 
quirement was directory. 

Cannon v. The First National Bank of Amarillo, Tex.; New Mex. Sup. Ct., 
No. 3472, Sept. 2, 1930. 


Insurance—Life insurance—Double indemnity—Streptococcic infection—Bodily 
injury— 

A double indemnity clause of a life policy which provided for double indemnity 
in cafe of death from “bodily injuries, effected directly through external, violent 
and accidental means,” did not apply to death which resulted from streptococcic 
infection, since streptococcic infection was not a “bodily injury” within the 
meaning of the policy. 


Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. v. Erickson, C. C. A. 8, No. 8847, Auy. 9, 1930. 


Insurance—Life insurance—Double indemnity—Streptococcice infection—Suffi- 
ciency of evidence— ~ 


In an action for double indemnity under a clause of a life policy which pro- 
vided for double indemnity in case of death from “bodily injuries, effected di- 
rectly through external, violent and accidental means,” in which it was claimed 
that the streptococcic infection which had caused the insured’s death had entered 
through a cut on the chin following a barber shop shave, and that the death was 
therefore the’ result of an injury caused by an accident in the barber shop, the 
evidence was insufficient to sustain recovery, in the absence of a showing that 
the ‘abrasion, through which the streptococci entered the blood, was caused by a 
shave, and that the streptococci had entered the blood at the time the abrasion 
was made and not some time thereafter” 


Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. v. Erickson; C. C. A. 8, No. 8847, Aug. 9, 1930. 


Insurance—Life insurance—Double indemnity—<Accidental cause of injury— 


A life insurance company was not liable under a double indemnity clause 
which provided for the payment of double the amount of the policy for death 
from an injury “effected directly through external, violent, and accidental 
means” unléss the elemeng of accident existed in that which préduced the injury 
as distinguished from ti result, in view of the distinction between an acci- 
dental result and the result of an accidental cause or means. 


Lincoln Nationed Life Ins. Co. v. Erickson; C. C. A. 8, No. 8847, Aug. 9, 1939. 
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Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
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COMPANY. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Application for registration of trade 
mark for rubber ,printing dies, filed 

Jan. 20, 1930, Serial No. 294986. ‘ 
Curisty, CHRISTty & WHARTON for ap- 

plicant. 

Commissioner’s Opinion 
Aug. 21, 1930 

Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—The 
applicant appeals from the decision of 
the examiner finally, refusing to register 
its alleged trade -mark for rubber 
printing dies. 

The mark is described as follows: 

“The configuration in which the trade 
mark is found consists in two sets of 
parallel lines, crossing one another 
angularly, to form a rhombic or lozenge 
pattern. These lines rise from the sur- 
face of the sheet-like body in relatively 
low relief. The so constituted configura- 
tion is not a serviceable part of the arti- 
cle; it-neither receives nor transfers the 
ink used in printing.” 

Examiner Refuses Registry 

The examiner’s ground for refusing to 
register said mark is that it constitutes 
an all-over ornamental design on the 
goods, that the lining gives an attractive 
appearance to the entire nonprintin 
surface of the goods, and that suc 
marks have been uniformly refused reg- 
istration for some years past on the 
ground that they do not-constitute trade 
marks. In support of the examiner’s 
findings several decisions are noted. 

The applicant contends that the ques- 
tion is not whether the appearance 
which the mark gives is attractive or 
unattractive; that “the essenial question 
is, with what purpose was the mark 
adopted;” that “there»is just one pur- 
pose which this crosshatching on the 
web of the die serves—idehtification;” 
and “that it distinguishes the die from a 
die which lacks it.” 

I am of the opinion that the applicant’s 
mark is not registrable for the reasons 
and onthe authorities noted by the 
examiner. The mark ig regarded as a 
design of the goods. A’ distinction should 
be recognized between a design and a 
trade mark. The one identifies the gopds, 
as suggested in the applicant’s brief, 
while the other identifies the manufac- 
turer or owner of the goods. 

An article of manufacture may be 
recognized by its novel design, but such 
design does not render the article regis- 
trable as a trade mark. For example, 
an automobile of a strikingly new de- 
sign would be distinguishable by the 
public from other automobiles, but obvi- 
ously, in such case, the automobile 
would not be registrable as a trade 
mark. 

The applicant states in its brief that it 
relies on the case of Capewell Horse Nail 
Co, v. Mooney, 167 Fed. 575, in support 
of its contention in this case, said deci- 
sion holding ‘that “a pattérn of small 
but uniform checks‘ stamped on* the 
under or beveled face of the head of each 
— is a valid trade mark for horseshoe 
nails. - ‘ 

Mark Said Not to Suggest Origin 

It is observed, however, that in the 
above case the court found that the 
“check mark” had become distinctive in 
its signification, pointing unerringly to 
the origin of the horseshoe nails to 
which it was applied; and that “it came 
to mean, when imprinted:on a horseshoe 
nail, or a package containing such nails, 
‘made by Capewell Horse Nail Com- 
pany.’ ” 

It is believed that the case relied upon 
by the oun is distinguishable from 
the instant case in that the mark upon 
the horseshoe nail would not be regarded 
by the public as having been placed upon 
the ‘nail for ornamental pruposes, but 
for the purpose of identification of the 
manufacturer, whereas in the instant 
case it is believed 'that the members of 
the public would regard the cross lines 
constitutiny the applicant’s design as 
characteristic of the article and not as 
suggestive of the origin of the article. 
~The decision of the examiner is af- 


firmed. 


» 


_ 


» 


Elections—Primary election—Eligibility of candidates—Disqualification to run 
as independent candidate after defeat at primary election— 

A party candidate who was defeated at a primary election in South Dakota, 
was disqualified from running as an independent candidate at the general elec- 
tion in view of his affidavit attached to his petition filed with the Secretary, of 
State, when he became a party candidate prior to the primary election, stating 
that he intended to vote the ticket of such party and that agreél to abide 


alleged private and political rights with. | 44rtsdiction Cited such actions without objection to their | election for the Democratic nomination 
out any showing of special circumstances} If tender the facts alleged plaintiff is | —- - the trial, issues and judgment | as candidate for Governor, and execut- 
justifying the exercise of jurisdiction by|not entitled to the relief asked in this | aoe een ones to procedure | Ing under oath the declaration required 
this court, and that said action and pro-|court he is not entitled to such relief in | = ~ prohibition. O'Brien y.| by law in connection with said primary 
ceeding is not brought for any of the|any court. Spelling in the preface to his yle, 51 S. D, 385, 214 N. W, 623; Jacobs | candidacy, has rendered himself dis- 
v. Pyle, 52 S. D. 537, 219 N. W. 247; | qualified and ineligible to be an inde- 


rerogative pur of th ign | w i , j J | i. ; 
oor nor a c= behalf = i oF ig Exworiinary Reliet, Volume | Morford v. Pyle, 68 8. 'D. 356, 220 N. W. | pendent candidate for said office of Gov- 


Blow 
h 


ereign State. 


“II, That it appears upon the face of | English 


aa eel ; | 907. 
No maxim is more firmly rooted in , 
and American jurisprudence | Court Proceeds on Basis 


the application, affidavit and complaint,|than the one which, given a free trans- | Of Prohibition Writ 


that there is a defect of parties defend-|lation, 


ant, Robert E. Dowdell afid L. E. Corey | 


being named and shown therein to be | with 


parties in interest and necessary parties 
defendant to a determination of the 
questions involved, | 


“Ill, That it appears upon the face of | 
said application, affidavit amd complaint; 
that they or any of them do not state| 
facts sufficient to constitute a cause of 
action or to entitle the plaintiff to the re- 
lief demanded, or any relief.” Further 
answering respondent admitted some of 
the facts concerning the preparation and 
execution of the independent nominat- 
ing petition and denied others. 


Respondent Makes ™ | 
Allegations | 


Respondent also in her return alleged | 
that she had performed her duties in 
regard to certifying the candidates and 
that before the service of the show cause 
order she had certified to the county 
auditors the name of L. E. Corey as an 
independent candidate for the office of 
Governor. Robert E. Dowdell, who filed 
the petition and who was instrumental 
in its circulation, asked leave and was 
permitted to‘ intervene in this action, 


He appeared by special counsel and 
moved to quash the order and demurred 
to the application and complaint on sub- 
stantially the grounds set forth in re- 
spondent’s demurrer and motion to 
quask. Oral argument was heard and 
counsel submitted typewritten briefs to 
settle legal questions presented, with the 
understanding that should this court find 
no legal question decisive of the action, 
then respondent and intervenor should be 
permitted to traverse the complaint con- 
cerning the irregularities, omdssions and 


| been 


such remedies, and the occasions justify- 


declares that ‘no wrong shall | 
exist without a remedy.’ In conformity 


As this action noW stands, plaintiff 
the spirit of this ancient maxim, | 


seeks relief that he might have as re- 


when the English Lord Chancellors of | lator in an-action in the name of the 
former 
| writs 


times found the common law | State; the application and order present 
: inadequate to redress a peculiar | Substantially the same issues and the 
griefance, they invented an extroardi- | parties defendant are the same as though 


nary remedy which they afterwards re- | the proseopings were under a writ of 


sorted to frequently, but cautiously, to | prohibitiom 

meet the exigencies of such cases as they | To refuse to proceed with this action 
arose, to prevent hardship and injustice. | as one in’ prohibition we think would be 
They viewed such extraordinary forms | to sacrifice substance to form. We will, 
of relief very much as the medical pro- | therefore, treat the proceeding as though 
fession do poisonous antidotes—to be ad- & in due form under a prerogative writ by 
ministered only in extremis, or after | the State upon relation of plaintiff. 
ordinary treatment has been tried with- | The issuance of such writs is within 


out success, This view still prevails to | the sound discretion of the court and 


a great extent, but the use of some of | when issued by a court of competent 
jthe forms of extraordinary relief has | Jurisdiction they confer upon the court 


in many jurisdictions considerably | Jurisdiction to hear and determine them 
enlarged and extended by ee to the end that the sovereignty, fran- 

“While the reasons for resorting’ to chises and prerogatives of the State may 
s | be pootagies and the public and private 
ing their use, are substantijally the same rights of all persons secured by an 
now as formerly, yet there cxists at | orderly and legal administration of the 


|present but little of that extreme solici- 
tude which once existed lest their func- 
|tions be perverted and abused. Conse- 


|corpus, mandamus, prohibition, quo war- 


an almost perfunctory manner upon 
prima facie showing, very much as ordi- 
nary precesd) and the principles govern- 
ing t ( 

branch of remedial jurisprudetice.” 
Theory of Injunction 

Is Discussed 


Injunction as a writ in equity may be 
from unlawful expenditure of public 


imoney, but that protects a property 
right. Such writs may be and often are 


quently the writs of injunction, habeas | as the party plaintiff. Corey can have 


laws by the State’s officers. 
By such procedure the rights of all 
persons are protected through the State 


ernor at the Fall election whether such 
independent candidacy is sought or pro- 
moted by himself or by others. 


| Petition Said 
| To Be Void 


_And because of such ineligibility and 
disqualification upon his part we hold 
that the petition heretofore filed in the 


office of the Secret: State = | ; ; 
y retary of State purport: | such design does not render the article registrable as a trade mark.—Ex parte 


ing to nominate the said Corey as an 
independent candidate for Governor at 
the Fall election is of no force or effect. 

The prayer of the plaintiff herein is 
that said nominating petition should be 
adjudged null and void; that defendant 
should be enjoined from causing or per- 
pe the name of the said Corey to 

e placed upon the ballot at the Novem- 
ber general election as a candidate for 
the office of Governor, and that the de- 
fendant be restrained from certifying 
the name of the said Corey as candidate 
for Governor to the county auditors of 
this State as required by section 7207 
R. C. 1919, reading as follows: 

“Subject to the provisions of section 
7182 the Secretary of State, not less than 
85 nor more than 89 days before the day 
fixed by law for the election of the per- 
sons nominated, shall certify to the coun- 





no right not conferred by law and can- 


ranto, and certiorari, are now granted in | mot be harmed by a judgment prohibit- 


ing illegal action by the Secretary of 
State. If he is interested in sustaining 
the action of the officer and fears the 


eir use form a_ very important | court may not be properly advised and 


in-consequence an improvident judgment 
may be rendered he may apply to the 
court for leave to intervene or to appear 
by counsel as amicus curiae, but he is not 
@ necessary party. 


and often is used to protect taxpayers | Defendant Held Disqualified 


As Independent Candidate 
On the question of Corey's right and 


deficiencies of the nominating petition.;used to protect property and civil rights | qualifications to stamd as an indepndent 


For that reAson at this time only such 
questions as are independent of those 
aliegations will be considered. 
There is one question, 
ualifiqations of Corey to stand as an in- 
pendent candidate for Governor that is 


decisive of this action and renders it un- | 


namely, the| 


jare not used in equity to protect politi- 
cal rights because the law furnishes 
; adequate protection to such-rights. ¢ 





necessary to continue this camse for the 


of suitors, although their action may | candidate for Governor at the next gen- 
largely protect public rights, but they | eral election we think he is disqualified 


by the terms of Chapter 118, Laws of 
1929, Section 5, whereby he was required 
as a condition to becoming a candidate 


|. At common law prerogative writs were | for a, party nomination and having his 

issued at the suit of the crown in the | name printed on the ballot at public ex- 

court ‘of Kings Bench to protect the sov- | pense to subscribe an oath in which he'included the name of Corey as a can- 
ts ; 


ty auditor of each county within which 





any electors of this State vote for such 
officer or officers as may have been nomi- 
nated at the preceding primary, or whose 
certificates of nomination have been filed 
in his office, the name and description 
of each person so nominated.” 

The eighty-fifth day before the Novem- 
ber election was- Monday, Aug. 11, 1930. 
This proceeding was instituted. on Fri- 
day, Aug. 8, 1930, and the order to show 
cause herein was served upon the defend- 
ant on said 8th day of August at 3:55 
o’clock p. m. The defendant has made 
return that about two hours and 26 
minutes prior to the service of said or- 
der upon her she had certified out the 
names of candidates for office to the 
various county auditors pursuant to sec- 
tion 7207, including the name of Corey 
as one of the candidates for Governor. 

We are of the opinion that such cer- 
tification, in so far as it embraced and 


by the result of the election—Putnam, Party State Chairmaf, etc. v. Pyle, Sec. 
of State. (S. Dak. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S, Daily 2128, Sept. 10, 1930. ‘ 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Definition and nature of 
marks— 

A distinction should be recognized between a degign and a trade mark, the 
one identifies the goods while the other identifies the manufacturer or owner of 
the goods; an article of manufacture may be recognized by its novel design, but 


James H. Mathews & Co. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily 2128, Sept. 10, 1930. 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Form and substance— 

Two sets of parallel lines crossing one another angularly to form a rhombic or 
lozenge pattern, the lines rising from the surface of the sheet-like body of rub- 
ber printing dies in relatively low relief, is not registrable as a trade mark for 
rubber printing dies although the configuration is not a serviceable part\of the 
article and neither receives nor transfers the ink used in printing, since it is 
merely a part of the goods and gives an attractive appearance to the entire non- 
printing surface; distinguishing from Capewell Company v. Mooney, 167 Fed. 
575, since the check mark there ifvolved had become distinctive, pointing un- 
erringly to the origin of the goods.4—-Ex parte James H. Mathews & Co. (Comr. 
Pats.)—V U. S. Daily 2128, Sept. 10, 1930. 


didate for Governor, was without auth- 
ority of law and null and void, and the 
order and jugment of this court in éhe 
premises should and will be as follows: 

First, that the nominating petition 
filed in the office of the Secretary of 
State on Aug. 5, 1930, purporting to 
nominate L, E. Corey, @& Wagner, S. Dak., 
as a candidate for the office of Governor 
at the general election to be held Nov. 
4, 1930, is null and void and of no force 
and effect. 

Second, that the defendant be perman- 
nently restrained and enjoined from 
causing or ‘permitting the name of L. E. 
Corey to be or appear as a candidate for 
Governor upon the ballots to be used at 
the general election to be held Nov. 4, 
1930. * y 

Third, that the act of the defendant 
in certifying to the ‘en auditors of 
this State on Aug. 8, 1930, the name 
and description of L. E. Corey, of 
Wagner, S. Dak., as having been duly 
nominated as a candidate for The office 
of Governor at the general election to 
be held Nov. 4, 1980, is null and void 
and without asthority of law and of no 
force or effect, and that the same be by 


the county auditors of this State disre- 
garded and held for naught. 


Court’s Decision Ordered 
Broadcast to Counties 


Fourth, that_the defendant, Secretary 


ef State, forthwith nunc pro tunc, and 
as of Aug. 8, 1930, recertify to the coun- 
ty auditor of each county in this State 
within which any electors vote for the 
office of Governor the names of all per- 
sons who may have been nominated at 
the preceding primary or whose certifi- 
cates of nomination have been filed in 
her office in accordance with law as can- 
didates for the office of Governor of this 
State to be voted upon at the general 
election to be held Nov. 4, 1930, omitting 
from such certification the name and 
description of L. E. Corey, of Wagner, 
S. Dak., and that she send to each of said 
county auditors with said nunc pro tunc 
amended and corrected certification gf 
duly nominated candidates for Governor 
a certified copy of the judgment to be 
entered by this court herein, said certified 
copies to be furnished by the clerk of 
this court without cost. 


pa judges concur, 
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, ‘United States, It Derived No Net Income 


In Foreign Country, Board States 





The Board~of Tax Appeals has held | 
thet no credit for foreign income taxes} 
should be allowed where such taxes were | 
paid solely on account of raw material | 
purchased in the foreign country and 
such raw material was shipped to the 
United States where it was -manufac- 
tured 4nd Sold. 

Under certain limitations an Ameri- | 
can corporation paying income taxes to 
a foreign country is entitled to a credit 
therefor in computing its Federal income 
tax. This credit may not exceed the} 
same proportion of the tax against which 
such credit is taken, which the tax- 
payer’s net income from sources without 


the United States bears to its entire net! 


income, the Board explained. 

Since all the company’s gross sales 
were made in this country it had no net 
income from sources without the United 
States and was not, therefore, entitled 
to any credit for the taxes paid on pur- 
chases in British India, the opinion held. 





Burk BROTHERS 
v. ’ 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
B-arD OF TAX APPEALS. 
No. 36571. 

CuHarRLES D. Hayes for the taxpayer; 
HARTFORD ALLEN, for the Commis- 
sioner. 

Opinion of the Board 
Sept. 4, 1930 
BLACK.—Respondent has asserted 
against petitioner deficiencies as follows: 


‘1924, $2,506.28; 1925, $6,256.47. Total, 


$8,762.75. And from this determination 
petitioner has appealed and urges only 
one error and that one is against the de- 
termination for the year 1925. Petitioner 
alleges that’ it paid in that year a for- 
eign income tax amounting to $4,340.52 
to India and is entitled under section 
238(a) of the Revenue Act of 1926 to use. 
same as a credit against the tax which 
it is due the United States. 


Total Income Said to Be 
Derived in United States 


Respondent contests the right of peti- 
tioner to use such amount as a credit 
against its tax, upon two grounds: (1) 
The tax paid to India was nét an income, 
war profits or excess profits tax, but 
was merely an excise tax paid on the 

urchase of raw material; (2) petitioner 

ati no net inco from sources without 
the United States during the taxable 
year and hence was not entitled to take 
any credit for foreign tax under, the 
provisions of section 238(a) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1926. 

At this point, we pause to say the 
Revenue Act of1926 is applicable to this 
situation because section 286 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1926 says that Title II of said 
act shall take effect as of Jan. 1, 1925. 

Petitioner is a corporation engaged in 


*the manufacture and sale of finished 


¢ 


& 


4 


a 


leather at Philadelphia, Pa., and as a 
necessary incident of its business main- 
tains an office or ,agency in Calcutta, 
India, for the purclfase of goat skins for 
its own use and which are brought to 
Philadelphia, where they are manufac- 
tured into leather and there sold. No 
sales of the skins or manufactured prod- 
uct were made in India, and all of peti- 
tioner’s income was derived from sources 
within the United States, 

During the ble year 1925 peti- 
tioner paid to India out of funds re- 
mitted by it to its agent at Calcutta, 
costing 37.199253 cents per rupee; Rs. 
8876, $3,301.80; Rs. 2792, $1,038.72. 
Total, $4,340.52. 


Opinion of British-Indian 
Court Is Introduced 


This tax was paid under the provisions 
of Act No. XI of 1922, passed by the 
Indian Legislature, entitled “An act to 
consolidate and amend the law relating 
to income tax and supertax,” and which 
was in full force and effect at the time 
petitioner paid the tax. is act con- 

_tained provisions defining taxable income 
to mean: (1) Income accruing, arising, 
or received in British India, or (2) in- 
come deemed under the provisions of the 
act to accrue or arise or to be received 
in British India. 

This act was construed as imposing 
such a tax as that which was imposed on 
petitioner by the High Court of Judica- 
ture at Fort William in Bengal, in the 
case of Rogers Pyatt_ Shellac Company 
v. the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, decided May 28, 1924. In this 
case, Mr. Justice Mukerji, in a can- 
curring opinion, in speaking of the sec- 
tion of Act No. XI of 1922 to which ref- 
erence has already been made, says: 

“The section is divided into two parts, 
the first part deals with a reality, i. e., 
where the income accrues or arises or is 
received in British India; the second part 
deals with a legal fiction, i, e., where 
the income is deemed to accrue or arise 
or be received in British India. A close 
examination of the provisions of the act 
discloses that the fiction does not pur- 
port to transform something unreal into 
real; the income is there, it has.accrued, 
arisen or been received, the fiction only 
fixes the place where it is to be deemed 
as having accrued, arisen or been re- 


ceived, and the fiction is resorted to in| 


order to make some person other than 
the benefi¢iary liable. 


piacome Said to Have Arisen 
In India Adjudged Taxable 


“There is no provision in the act under 
which income is deemed to be received 
in British India. There is only one pro- 
vision, and that is contained in section 
83 (1) under which income is deemed to 
accrue or arise in British India. Read- 
ing sections 3 (1) and 33.1) together 
it would appear that it is income which 
really accrues or arises or is received 
in British India that is liable to tax; by 
a fiction some kinds of income which 
accrues or arises to a person not resi- 
dent of British India, is deemed to ac- 
crue_or arise in British India (ignoring 
the aspect that it accrues or arises to a 
person outside British India) for the 
purpose of realizing the same from an 
agent resident in British India, 

“All these kinds of income, however, 
are such as may be said to have accrued 
or arisen at different places in British 
India by reason of its having been the 
direct or indirect result of some business 
connection there or outside’ British 
Indig where the ultimate transactions 
producing the profits or gains took 
place—but under the act they are 
deemed to have accrued or arisen in 
British India so as to be taxable under 
the act and recoverable by making some 
person in British India responsible for 
its payment. * * *” 


Re method of arriving at the amount 
tax against petitioner was detailed in 


lread with section 13 of the act 


| 


a letter by the Indian taxing official to | 
petitioner, in which he stated: | 

“* * * In these circumstances 
case I am obliged to proceed u/s. 


of the | 
23 (3) | 
and to| 
find out what percentage of profit should | 
be deemed to accrue to British India’ 
‘from the purchase of these raw goods 
here. 

“The principle on which we are to pro- | 
ceed in such.a~case is to determine the | 
average rate ruling in British India dur- 
ing the period of account and the aver- | 
age raté prevailing in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the corresponding period. 

“Enquiries at the hide market in Cal- 
cutta which, is located chiefly in \Coloo- | 
|tola and S€aldah sections of the town) 
| place the rate of sale in Calcutta averag- 
| ing between Rs. 135/— to Rs. 140/— per 
'100 goatskin. This rate becomes neces- 
| sarily the rate of purchase with the 
American buyers in Calengta, 


owing to fluctuations in the exchange. 
But. enquiry of Messrs. Mouselle & Co. 
at Lal Bazar places this rate on average 
| between Rs. 170/— to Rs. 175/— per 
100 pieces of goatskins. The difference 
between these rates would thus repre- 
| sent the gross profit to the assessee from 
| his purchase in India. The gross profit 
;may accordingly be taken to be Rs. 


Net Profit on Goat 
Skins Is Estimated 


| “Against this gross profit, the ayer- 
| age expenses per 100 goatskin may be 
taken as below: 

“Freight, custom duty, tolls, insur- 


ment, &c., Rs. 4; preservation and de- 
terioration, Rs, 7. Total, Rs. 31. 


“This makes the net profit to Rs. 


{of a purchase of Rs. 140/— there is a 
|net profit of Rs. 4/—. The percentage 
of net profit would thus be Rs. 3/— 
jonly.~ 

“I am inclined to take the net profit, 
| so far as we are concerned, at Rs. 3% of 
the total purchase in India, which 
amounted to Rs. 3,155,925/— as per 
books produced. The net profit will thus 
| be Rs. 94,677/—. 

“Total income, Rs. 96,677; income tax 
| payable, Rs. 8,876. 

“Super tax: Total theome, Rs. 94,677; 
|less free tax, Rs. 50,000; super tax 
| payable, Rs. 2,792-5-0. 

“Assess on a total income of Rs. 94,- 
|677/— u/s. 23 (3) read with section 13— 
}income tax payable being Rs, 8,876/— 


for 1924-25.” 


perfectly clear that the tax paid by the 
petitioner to India was an income tax 
within the meaning of section 238 (a) of 
the Revenue Act of 1926, and it is en- 
titled to use same as a Credit against its 
domestic tax unless precluded from doing 
so by the limitations contained in said 
section. 


Purchase of Raw Material 
Only Transaction Abroad 


The section of the 1926 act referred to 
contains a proviso that the amount of 
such credit shall in no case exceed the 
same proportion of the tax against which 
such credit is taken, which the taxpayer’s 
| net income from sources without the 
| United States (italics supplied) bears to 
its entire net income for the same taxable 
year. 

Did the petitioner in the instant case 
have any net income Within the meaning 
of our statute, during the taxable year, 
from sources without the United States? 
| Manifestly not. It had gross sales dur- 
| ing the taxable year of $2,075,778.61, but 


} 


| the United States. The only part of its 
business transacted in India was to buy 
jits raw material there and ship it into 


into the: finished product and sell the 
manufactured products here. 

Under such circumstances the income 
of petitioner was from sources within 
' the United States and not from without. 
Richard L, Birkin et ak, 5 B. T. A. 402; 
Yokohama Ki-Ito-Kwaisha, Ltd., 5 B. T. 
A. 1248, and-Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., 
‘Ltd., 9 B. Te A. 321. 

If the taxpayer had been a nonresident 
alien and had bought goat skins in the 
United States and shipped them to India 
for manufacture and sale there, there 
would have been no income from sources 
within the United States. Section 
217 (e) (2), Revenue Act of 1926, lays 
down the rule for determining the source 
of income of a nonresident alien, whether 
from sources within or without the 
United States. , 


Pertinent Section of 


Revenue Act Cited 


It reads: 

Section 217,% + 

(e) * * * (2) from the’ sale of personal 
property produced (in whole or in part) by 
the taxpayer within and sold without the 
United States, or produced (in whole or in 
part) by the *taxpayer without and sold 
within the United States, shall be treated 
as derived partly from sources within and 
partly from sources without the United 
States. Gains, profits and income derived 
from the purchase of personal property with- 
in and its sale without the United States 
or from the purchase of personal Property 
without and its sale within the United 
States. Gains, profits and income derived 
from sources. within the country in which 
sold * * *, 

Thus it will be seen that the rule 
which we have laid down for determining 
the source of income of a citizen of the 
' United States in the instant case is in 
| entire harmony with that which Con- 
gress has laid down for determining the 
source of income of nonresident aliens, 
under our taxing laws. , 

The petitioner, as we have held, paid 
foreign income tax during the taxable 
year amounting to $4,340.52, but having 
no net income within the meaning of 
our statute, from ltaes without the 
United States, it is not entitled to use 
same as a credit against the income tax 
liability to the United States. In such a 
case, all that the Commissioner has 
authority to do is to allow the amount of 
foreign taxes so paid as a deduction 
from petitioner’s gross incme. Hugh C. 
Wallace, 17 B. T. A. 406; H. I. Keene, 
115 B. T, A. 1243. 
| The Commissioner has already done 
this and in view of the fact that the only 
issue raised against the deficiencies as- 
serted by the respondent was the failure 
'of sespondent to allow the foreign in- 
jcome tax paid as a credit against the 
income tax due the United States, 
Judgment will be entered under Rule 

















50. 





| Held: That certain trust instru- 


like | 
Messrs, Burk Bros. j 


“The American rate of purchase at| 
Philadelphia is not easy to determine | 


35/— per 100 goatskin. | 


ance to America, &c., Rs. 20; establish- | 


38i—31=Rs. 4/— per 100 goatskin, or out; 


and super tax payable being Rs. 2,792/5 | 


From the foregoing facts it seems! 


|}every dollar of such sales was within | 


|the United States and then convert it| 
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Credits—Foreign taxes—Tax on purchases in foreign country— : 
Where petitioner bought raw materials in India and transported them to this 
country where they were manufactured and sold, petitioner is not entitled under | 
section 238(a) of the Revenue Act of 1926, to have allowed income taxes paid the 
Indian Government as credits against United States income taxes, because peti- | 
tioner’s entire income was derived from sources within the United States.—Burk | 
Brothers v. Commissioner. (B. T. A.) —V-U. S. Daily 2129, Sept. 10, 1930. 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other eases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 





Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Sept. 9 


Lillian M. Wheeler as executrix of the 
last will and testament of Charles S. 
Wheeler, deceased, Docket No. 22391. 


ments were not intended to take 
effect in possession and enjoyment 
at or after death and that accord- 
ingly certain trus& property was im- 
properly included in the taxable 

| estate. | 
105 West 55th Street, Inc., Docket No. | 
28108. ‘ | 
Amounts withdrawn by two stock- 
holders from corporation whose stock 
was owned jointly by them. Held 
not to be deductible as salaries for 
the years 1922 and 1923. | 
Primrose Tapestry Company, Docket No.} 
| 29e5%. | 
| Rate of depreciation approved. 
| Special assessment denied. | 


Edith M. Kinnear, Docket No. 38158. 
The petitioner was the beneficiary 
under certain insurance policies un- 
der the terms of which the insurer 
was annually to pay to her 3 per cent 
interest and apportioned dividends 
on the face value of the policies, and | 
on her death the principal sum was 


| 














claims of tax overassessments are sum-} 
marized as follows in full text: 
Cc. C. Sharp 
C. C. Sharp, Nelsonville, Ohio. Over- 


|and interest in favor of the taxpayer are 
| determined as follows: 1920, $232,891.83; 
| 1921, $100,082.51; 1922, $19,735.21; 1923, 


1926, $1,403.07; 1927, $8,152.10. 


The overassessments are made pursu- 
| ant to the final order of the United States 


instant case for the above years, Docket 
No. 40541. 


L. A. Pires Estate 
Estate of L. A. Pires, The City Na-| 
|tional Bank of Dallas, Executor, Dallas, 
Tex. Overassessments of income tax in 
favor of the taxpayer are determined as | 





| 1925, $3,826.30; 1926, $3,936.13. 


Act of 1921, and 219(b) (1), Revenue Acts 
of 1924 and 1926 representing amounts 
of income of the estate which during the 
above years, pursuant to the terms of 
‘the will, were permanently set aside for 
|charitable and educational purposes 
since, after a thorough field investigation 
;of the taxpayer’s accounting records, it 
/is determined that such deductions were 
erroneously omitted in the returns filed. 
, Articles 341, Regulations 62, and 342(1), 
| Regulations 65 and 69; Bowers v. Slocum, 
| 20 Fed. (2d) 350. 


Det Forenede Dampskibs-Selskab 


| Det Forenede Dampskibs-Selskab, 

Aktieselskab, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
An overassessment of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined as follows: 1918, $620,833.76, 

Of the overassessment $428,953.40 is 
caused by a redetermination of the total 
net income received from all sources 
| within the United States upon an appor- 
tionment of revenues instead of upon the 
| extent to which income was derived from 
freight and passenger traffic originatin 
within the United States which pre- 
viously formed the basis for the assess- 
ment of tax liability. Sections 217 and 
233, Revenue Act of 1918; T. D. 3387 
tsb I-2, 158); T. D. 4201 (C. B. VII-2, 





| The balance of the overassessment in 
;the amount of $191,880.36 results from 
, the determination of the profits tax lia- 
[bility under the provisions of section 
827 and 328, Revenue Act of 1918, by 
reason of the fact that the taxpayer is a, 
foreign corporation, 
William Harvey Corporation 

William Harvey Corporation, New 
| York, N. Y. An overassessment of in- 
come and profits taxes in favor of the 
taxpayer i determined ‘as_ follows: 
1919, $144,200.98. 

The overassessment is made pursuant 
to the judgment of the United States 
| Board of Tax Appeals entered in the ‘in- 
stant case for the above year, Docket 
No. 19409, following the opinion of the 
Board, 16 B. T. A. 752. 


Ralco Oil Company 


Ralco Oil Company, Tulsa, Okla.— An 
| overassessment of income tax and inter- 
est in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
; mined as follows: 1923, $337,415.99. 

Of the above overassessment the 
amount of $335,946.91 is due to the elimi- 
nation from the reported taxable income 
of an amount erroneously | iftcluded 
therein as profit derived from the ex- 
ch@nge of certain assets since, after a 
thorough field examination of the tax- 
payer’s accounting records and hearings 
before the Bureau, it is determined that 
there was neither a taxable gain nor a 
deductible loss by reason of the trans-; 
action. Section 202(c), Revenue Act of 
1921; Article 1566, Regulations 62, as 
amended by T. D. 3468 (C, B. II-1, 27); 
W. P. Fox and Sons, Inc., v. Commis- | 
sioner, 15 B. T. A. 115 

The balance of the overassessment 
amountjng to $1,469.08 represents the 
remission of interest asserted on a pre- 
viously assessed deficiency in tax, since 
the determination of the present over- 
assessment causés a proportionate re- 
dyction in such interest, 


Gulf Lumber Company | 
Gulf Lumber Company, St. Louis, z 
' 





Overassessments of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer are de- 
termined as follows: 1917, $23,174.95; 
1918, $16,616.45. . 

Of the overassesments $38,690.59 re- 
sults from a computation of the tax lia- 
kility on the basis of the consolidated 
net income and invested capital of the 
taxpayer and another corporation which 
filed a separate return, since after care- 
ful consideration it is determined that 
| substantially all of the capital stock of 
{both corporations was owne! and con- 
trolled by the same interests and that 
they were affiliated within the purview 
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minster commentaries.) 


of dairying. 7 ., illus. sDes Moines, Methuen, 1929. 30-19078 
Successful farming, Meredith publishing | Brooke, Mary Gould. Historic Eaton and 
co., 1930. 0-19168 Fort’ Saint Clair, by ... 42 p., illus, 


Eaton, O., The Register-herald co., 1930, 

80-19066 

Browning, Viola. The greatest accomplish- 

ment of man, by... 57 p. Boston, The 
Christopher publishing house, 1930. 


30-19077 
Castenholz, William Burtis. The control 


Targ, William. Targ’s American first edi- |, 
tions & their prices; a checklist of the 
foremost American firsts. 114 p. Chi- | 
cago, W. Targ, 1930. i 30-19156 

The Times, London. Printing in the twen- 
tieth century, a survey; reprinted from 
the special number of the Times, October 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Successful a The ten master minds | 
Pp 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


29, 1929. 298 p., illus. London, The of distribution costs and sales, by ... 
Times pub. co., 1930. 30-19158 194 p. N. Y., Harper, 1930. 3048937 
Treweeke, R. W. Modern collection meth- Cheverton, Cecil F. When kings and 
ods, a volume of practical information’) prophets held the stage, by.... 167 p., 

and proven methods for collecting past| illus. St. Louis, Bethany press, 1930, 
due accounts, by ... 0 p. Wichita, 30-19076 
{ Kan., Wichita publishing co., 1929. Finkey, Jozsef. ... The scientific funda- 
| 30-19165 mentals of gravity concentration, by .. . 
. cee t | Verrill, Dorothy. . . . Aircraft books for translated into German from the Hun- 

to be paid to other beneficiaries. | boys, by ...; with diagrams and sketches 


Held that annual payment to peti- 
tioner is properly includable in gross 


income. 


enue Act of 1926.) . 
gnés Silverberg, executrix of the es-| 
tate of Joseph S. Silverberg, deceased, 
Docket No. 30665. | 
In determining the gross estate of | 
a deceased husband, residing in Cal- 
ifornia at time of his death, for the | 
purpose of Federal estate tax, there 
should be included the entire value 
of the community property acquired 
under the laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia prior to July 29, 1927. 


of income on the installment basis 
where the initial payment exceeded 
one-fourth. of the 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments | 


Awards just announced by the Bureau Sof sections 240, Revenue Act of 1918, and 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of! 1331, Revenue Act of 1921, and articles | 


| lations 45. 
The balance of he overassessment in 
the amount of $1,100.81 is caused by the} 
assessments of income taxes, penalties | allowance of an additional deduction for | 
depreciation, 1 
of the additional data stbmitted and | 
conferences held 
$54,400.30; 1924, $2,512.26; 1925, $41.57; |! determined that the deduction allowed in 
a prior audit is inadequate and less than! 
the reasonable allowance authorized by | 
|section 12(a) Second, Revenue Act of 
|Board of Tax Appeals entered in the| 1916, and the regulations promulgated 
| thereunder, 
_ Frederick C. Renziehausen 
Frederick C. Renziehausen, Pittsburgh, | 
Pa. @#An overassessment of income tax | 
lin favor of the taxpayer is determined | 
!as follows: 
| The overassessment is made pursuant 
follows: 1923, $6,234.50; 1924, $8,560.04; |to the decision of the United States | 
| Board of Tax Appeals rendered in the in- | 
The entire overassessments are caused | stant case for the above year, Frederick | ~ practice Recommendation R111-30. 
by the allowance of deductions under the | C. Renziehausen et al. v. Commissioner, | 
provisions of sections 219(b), Revenue |8 B. T. A. 87 (affirmed 280 U. S. 387), 











from the German by C, 
M. H. Griffitts. (Bulletin of School of 
mines and metallurgy, University of Mis- 
souri. Technical series. vol. 11. Nov. 
1927. no. 1.) 295 p., illus. Rolla, Mo., 


by the author and nine full-page plates. 
(Harper’s practical book series.) 312 p., 
illus. N. Y., Harpér, 1930. 80-19173 
Virginia polytechnic institute, Blacksburg. 
Engineering extension division. Indus- : 
trial survey, Russell County, Virginia, by School of mines and metallurgy, 1930. 
R. L. Humbert, A. M., director of sur- | 30-2434 
veys, in collaboration with R. B, H./| Flint, Edward W. The Newberry memorial 
Begg ...and others. 71 p., illus. Blacks- organ at Yale university; a study in the 
burg, Va., Engineering extension divi- history of American organ building, by 
sion, Virginia polytechnic institute, 1930. 82 p. New HavengYale univ. press, 
| 30-27421 1930. 30-19073 
| Virginia polytechnic institute, Blacksburg. | Gehrkens, Karl Wilson. . ... Twenty lessons 
| Engineering extension divfsion. Indus- in conducting, by... (The pocket music 
trial survey, Tazewell County, Virginia, — 63 p., illus. Boston, Ditson, 
Gt. Brit. 


(Section 213 (b) (1), Rev- 


by R. L. Humbert, A. M., director of 30-19074 
surveys, in collaboration with R. B, H. Economic mission to Argentina, 


| James A. Allen and Carl A. Eberst, as| Begg . . . and others. 103 p., illus.|| Brazil and Uruguay. ... Report of the 
executors of the estate of Mary L Blacksburg, Va., Engineering extension| British economic mission to Argentina, 
Kelly, deceased, Docket No. 36157. division, Virginia, polytechnic inatiee, a os eee: 58 p. eer 
} i j i 1930. . 0-274 . S. off., i = 

a ea eee Winchester, Benjamin Severancé, The| Hart, H. L. Adjusters’ guide, copyrighted 

. . ‘ &. lled b chuggh and adult education, by... 181 by... 82 p. Chicago, Printed by Clin- 

in question Was impelled by a con- p. N. Y.,R. R. Smith, 1930. 30-19151| ton typesetting co., 1930. 30-18940 
templation of death. Woldman; Norman Emme. Physical metal-| Holmes, Burton. A trip around the world 

| Maurice Selig, Docket No. 29530. “ lurgy; laboratory manual, by... 259 p., through the telebinocular, edited by... 
Section 202(f) of the Revenue Act illus. N. ¥., Wiley, 1930. 30-19171 | 593 p. Meadville, Penna., Keystone view 

of 1921 did not permit the reporting ' co., 1930. 30-19095 





; International conference on thé treatment 
of foreigners, Paris, 1929. ... Proceed- 
ings of the International conference on 


American academy of political and social 
science, Philadelphia. Economics of world 


selling price. peace, including a supplement on Foreign 


| Nahum, with introduction and notes by 
| the late G. G. V. Stonehouse. The book 
of the prophet Habakkuk, with introduc- 
tion and notes by G. W. Wade. (West- 


Jones, Ernest. ... Psycho-analysis, by ... 
(The new library.) 127 p. +N. Y., Cane. 
#1929. 
Kinscella, Hazel Gertrude. 
since after consideration mance for youth; a course of study in 
schools, also in platoon and consolidated 
schools, academies, junior clubs, by .. . 
422 p., illus. Camden, N. J., RCA Victor 
co., inc. Educational dept., 1930. 30-19075 
Leagueof nations. ... Memorandum on in- 
ternational trade and balances of pay- 
ments, 1926-1928. (Series of League of 
Z . 7 nations publications. ii. Economie and 
sive of postage, from the4nquiry Divi-| financial. 1929. ii. 51i-iii.) 3 v. Geneva, 
sion of The United States Daily. The} 1929-30. 30-18481 
Library of Congress card numbers are| Lincoln, Edmond Earle. Testing before 
given.” In ordering, full title, and not| investing, some hints to the small in- 
the card numbers, should be given. vestor, by ... 2d ed., rev. and enl. 
|List of Publications Relating to Agricul- 122 p. N. Y., McGraw, 1930. 
tural Chemistry and Soils and Fer-| League of nations. ... Review of the legal 
tilizers—Price List 46, Superintendent of| aspects of industrial agreements, pre- 
Free. (25-27431) pared for the Economic committee by M. 
School Furniture—Simplified Henri Decugis (France), Mr. Robert E. 
Bu- Olds (United States of America) and M. 
reau of Standards, United States Depart-| Siegfried Tschierschky (Germany). (E. 
Price, 5 cents. ' 529 (1), Geneva, April 29th, 1930. League 


in the Bureau it is Government Books 


and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 





1921, $23,924.57. 


| Documents, 
Color for 


ment of Commerce. 
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219 p. London, } 








30-26633. Mitchell, William. 
Music and ro-} 


music appreciation for use in junior high | Moore, Herbert 
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Holds Brazilian 
Logs Duty Free 


Levy on Creme de Menthe 
And Grenadine at 20 Per 





Cent Ad Valorém Upheld — 


In Another Ruling 





imported from Brazil by the C. H. Pear- 
son & Son Hardwood Company, Inc,, and 
taxed by the customs at 10 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 408." Tariff Act 
of 1922, should have been perrifitted free 
entry under paragraph 1700 of the 


garian by Johann Pocsubay, translated | #ct according to a decision just rendered 
O. Anderson "al by the United States Customs Court. 


The importers challenged the classifi- 
cation, under paragraph 403, as mahog- 
any logs. This wood, it was pointed out, 
comes from Brazil, is known there solely 
as andiroba, is exported under this name, 
and sold here also under the same name 
of andiroba. It is really crabwood and is 
so known to forestry experts and as such 
has been sed free of duty. (Protest 
370401-G-59388-28.) 

Grenadine and creme de menthe sirup, 
the United States Customs Court decides, 
iff overruling protests of Monteverde Roe 
landelli & Parodi, Inc., were correctly 
taxed by the customs at 20 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1549, Tariff 
Act of 1922, as unenumerated manufac- 
tured articles. The plaintiffs contended 


for duty at a lower rate under paragraph 


501. Judge Waite concludes that these 
commodities are excluded from para- 
graph 501 because of failure to meet the 
requirements of the polariscopic test 
therein provided for. (Protests 254831-G- 
36284, etc.) - 





Blum’s, Inc., 7 B. T. A. 737. | ~ land problems, (Its Annals. v. 150, July, octnent fs. nee of nations. Economic and financial sec 
| 1930.) 324 p. Philadelphia, 1930. (Cc 97. M. 23. 1930. ii (Cc. I rE tion. League of nations publications, 
30-19080| 62°) Geneva ‘April 10th, 1930. League ii. Economic and financial. 1930. fi. 11.) 
Ashton-Wolfe, Harry. The thrill of evtl,| of nations. Publications. ii. Economic 95 p. Geneva, 1930. - 30-18482 
by ..+ 298 p. plates. Boston, Houghton,| and financial. 1930. ii. 5.) 573 p.|Longino, Luther. Thoughts, visions ont 
1930. 30-18939 Geneva, 1930. 30-19063 sketches of North Louisiana, by . .. 
nee ey wre Investment \funda- | Jageard, Walter Robert. Brickwork and its| P- Plates. Minden, La., 1980,  90-19067 
i 8, by-... 8 p. Y., a construction; a text-book for all workers |McKinley, Mrs. Mabel Burns. Canadian 
sue 0. £. Miner Siiiede English > prick, pad o u0 ee —— by ey = qaverate 2 yenney devs, by . “ai a, 
. a ’ Rie a. > réry. p., illus. ondon, ilford, orsed by the Imperial order daughters. o: 
77 and 78, Regulations 41, and 637, Regu | The books of the prophets Zephaniah and} 999. ’ 30-19100| the empire, (The Maple leaf sestes, 


(no. 1).) 66 p., illus, 


. Y., Longmans, 
1929 19069 


_ Skyways; a book on 
modern aeronautics, by... 314 p., illus, 
Philadelphia, Lippineott, 1930. 30-19098 
_Fisher. Text-bvok of the! 
materials of engineering, by .. .;, With 
a chapter on concrete by Harrison F, 
Gonnerman, and a chapter on the crystal- 
line structure of metals by Jasper O. 
raffin. 4th ed. 409 p., illus. N. ¥., 
McGraw, 1930, 30-19094 
Points of view; a series of broadcast ad- 
sses, by G. dyes Dickinson, Dean 
Inge, H. G. Wells, J. B. 8. Haldane, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Sir Walford Davies; with 
an introduction and a symming-up by G. 
Lowes Dickinson and a supplementary 
letter by Sit Oliver Lodge. 149 p. Lon- 
don, Allen & Unwin, 1930. 30-19082 


30-18938 | Pollard, Alan Faraday Campbell. The kine- 


matical design of couplings in instru- 
ment mechanisms, by . 4 p., illus. 
London, A. Hilger, 1929, 30-19101 
Richberg, Donald Randall. Tents of the 
mighty, by , .. with a foreword by Paul 
w Kellogg. 267 p., illus, N. ¥., Willett, 
Clark & Colby, 1930. 30-19070 











XIII 


-Bargains for Banquets 


Where popular demand reduces prices 


“One policy ‘of your company which gives me the 
greatest satisfaction,” writes an A&P customer, “is that 
you do not take advantage of a special demand for a 
product to profiteer. 


“For example, on the third of last July my A&P 
store sold good quality watermelons from 25¢ to 55c 
below other stores in town. A&P, realizing that many 

/ people enjoy a nice melon for Fourth of July picnics, put 
them within reach of everyone.” 


A&P believes in making it as easy as possible for 
people to get what they want when they want it most. 
That is why A&P provides special bargains in fruits and 
vegetables at the height of their season, in turkeys at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, in delicacies during the 
Holidays, and in eggs at Easter. 


The usual custom is to charge a little more when 
people for one reason or another are pretty sure to buy 


anyhow. A&P thinks these are just the times to make 
the cost of high living as low as possible. 


Fi 
cz ATLANTIC & PACIFI 


Note: This is number XIII of a series of advertise- 
ments appearing@in a great many newspapers. 


TEA 


co. 


ee 


Customs Court : | 


New York, Sept. 9.—Andiroba logs, 
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| ___ - Public Utilities 
Fire and Casualty Companies 


Urged to Cut Operating Costs 


ic Will Otherwis 
Legislation, Rep 


Commissioners States © 


Sept. 9.—Unless the 
nce, business can 
h have resulted 


Ta 


i he conclusion reached in 
the Srouat ot ‘the Committee on Acquisi- 
tion Costs of the National Ca 
of Insurance Commissioners, a 
Sept. 9 to the second s 


business ses 
of the 61st annual meeting of the con- 
vention by J. 


McGrath, > ti of 
ittee, of which Charles D. Liv: 
fe fon Insurance Commissioner of 
ichi , is chairman. 
wae 2 year’s study of the problem, 
including the holding of public hearings 
in Chicago in June, 


the Committee of- 
fered recommendations which, in its opin- 
ion, would bring abou 


Hartford, Conn., 
fire and casualty insura 
solve the problems whic 
in increasing costs of doin 
public will demand regu 
tion. 

Th 


tory legisla- 


t the desired solu- 
i i t legislation. ; 

Wm, tee are Sapurance companies = 
Committee. recommended that > a 
taken to correlate the activities ee - 
regional underwriters’ | associa io at 
which fix commissions paid to — 
into one central body. Rane: s _ 
ardization in commission scales * - 
urged through a review by underwrite ~ 
associations attacking the source 


abuses. 
Adjustments Urged 
On Improper Rates 


er rate levels shou d 
avn vescengble and proper basis, 
Committee suggested. 

other recomm 
si enes was that steps be we 
eliminate unqualified agents a bees 
and that a proper differential e wel 
in commissions = I _* writing 
icy-writing 2) ot eat 
Se insurance ona. 
were urged to support the rules of a 
acquisition cost conferences for a 7 
and surety business, which ye aI 
supplemented by definitions of all ¢ eee 
of agents and services. A study shou 4 
also be made of the quelle = 
agents; for higher commission scales, 1 
sted. 
le sepert ascribed the influx of — 
companies : into the casualty and sure y} 
field as the reason for the disintegration ; 


ld be adjusted 
the 


/ 


business, the! 


ation to the fire) 


e Demand Regulatory 


ort to Insurance 


THE UNITED 
Radio 
Missouri Selects Actuary | 


State of Missouri: 
Jeffersdn City, Sept. 9. 
ance, Joseph Thompson, has an- 


Insurance Department. 

Mr. Nelson, why, will assume his new 
duties at once, has been connected with 
the Missouri State Life Insyrance Com- 
pany of St. Louis for the last five years. 
s is a graduate of the University of 
owa. 





/ 

such as stocks or bonds of the United 
States ,or of any State, Territory or 
District of the United States, not esti- 
mated above their current market value, 
and the bonds of a county or incorporated 
city of any State, District or Territory 
of the United States duly authorized to 
be issued by the legislature, not esti- 
mated above their current market value, 
or the bonds of mortgages on improved, 
unencumbered real property not to ex- 
}eeed 50 per centum of the conservative | 
| value of such real property. | 

“The Committee believes that the de- | 
termination by the State of the general | 
character of securities in which its do-; 
mestic insuramee companies of different | 


types may invest their additional funds | 
is commendable and has_ the approval | 
of the Committee, but foreign companies | 
jadmitted in such States should be per-; 
| mitted to invest their funds in the class | 
and character prescribed by the State! 
of their incorporation, or, in the case: 
lof alien companies, in the State in which | 
| they are domesticated, 
| “It further asserts that it is contrary | 
|to the best interests of policyholders and | 
all concerned for a given State to select | 
local securities and require by legisla- | 
tive compulsion ‘or through coercion the | 
‘investment of insurance companies’ as- | 
| sets in such securities.” - | 


| Auto Group Asks 
Additional Time 


The Committee on the Merit Rating | 
Plan of Insuring, Automobiles, of which , 
|C. S. Younger, Superintendent of Insur- | 
lanee of Ohio, is chairman, reported that | 
it had held a preliminary hearing on the 
experience of the insurance companies | 
giving a credit in rates to insureds who 
have not been involved in accidents and | 
who agree to keep their cars in safe | 





| operating condition, but that further ap- 


portunity to testify should be given to 
those in favor of or opposed to the plan. 
Accordingly, the Committee recom- 
mended that it be granted further time 
to-make a complete report, following a 
hearing to be held in New York next 
December. 
the convention. 


Judge ‘Younger introduced a resolution 





y surety - acquisition 
of the casualty _ and surety 
fet rules, resulting in nereased costs of 


i 
doing business. The 


defense of agents 
and brokers of the commissions received 
by them wa 


s said to be “well made.” 
The agents’ problems are serious, ac- 
cording to the Committee, an 


extending the congratulations of the con- 
vention to the Connecticut Insurance De- 
partment, which is now observing its 
65th anniversary. 

The services of Col. Howard P. Dun- 
ham, Insurance Commissioner of Con- 
necticut and president of the convention, 


The report was accepted by |b k 
. |has sufficient funds to support himself 


He will fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation last March of R. E. Daly who 
is now with the Illinois Insurance De- 
partment. 


|Drought Victims Allowed 


Time to Pay Phone Bills 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus; Sept. 9. 
The Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tle- 
phone Co., of Cincinnati, has received 
approval from the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of a plan to aid drought suf- 
ferers in the rural sections of Hamilton, 
Bulter and Clermont counties by per- 
mitting them to pay telephone bills in 
installments. ; 
The subscribers will be required to 
pay only one-third of their monthly bills 
as they fall due and the remainder in 
two deferred equal payments. The Com- 
mission announced that it would retain 
jurisdiction of the matter and probably 
restore the customary practice when the 

drought situation has been relieved. 


Check of Immigration 


Planned to Aid Labor 


President Says Restrictions 
Of Public Charge Clause} 
Will Be Tightened 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
States, is that provision requiring the 
exclusion of those applicants for the 
right to immigrate who, if admitted, are 
liable to become a public charge. (This 
provision applies to immigration from 
quota and nonquota countries.) 

In normal times an applicant for ad- 
mission to the country (not otherwise 
ineligible) if he appears to be an able- 
odied person who means to work and 


and those dependent on him until he gets 
to his destination in that part of the 
United Statts where he is going, would 
be admitted without particular stress be- 
ing placed on whether he has other 
means of support, but in abnormal times, 
such as the present, where there is not 
any reasonable prospect of prompt em- 
ployment for an alien laborer or artisan 


For Insurance Department 


The State Superintendent of Insur- 


'nounged the appointment of C, E. Nelson, 
of St. Louis, as actuary of the Missouri 


a 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Uniform Rules 
On Undesirable 
Risks Proposed 


State Officials Asked to Con- 
sider Plan for Coverage 
On Compensation Pro- 


es 


STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1930 


State of North Dakota: 
An application by the Little Beaver 





rated Among Companies 





Hartford, Conn., Aug. 9—A recom- 
mendation that the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners consider 
rules of the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance relating to coverage 
for undesirable risks was made in a re- 
port submitted to the convention Sept. 8 
by Clarence W. Hobbs, its special repre- 
sentative on the National Council. 

The plan, which is now in force in 
Missouri and North Carolina, contem- 
plates an agreement among companies 
writing 75 per cent or more of the com- 
| pensation premiums in a State to dis- 
{tribute risks of employers unable to ob- 
}tain insurance among the subscribing 
carriers in proportion to their’premium 

income in the State. Mr. Hobbs’ report | 
stated that approval of the plan by the! 
convention would assist in making all 
companies bear their share of the burden 
of carrying such undesirable risks. 

Mr. Hobbs also recommended that the 
convention act as promptly as possible 
upon the matter of profit loading in 
compensation rates, whi¢h was consid: 
jered by its’ committee on workmen’s 
| compensation ata meeting held jin Chi- 
}cago last June. It is proposed to add 
|to the rating formula now in use a load- 
ing of 2% per cent for profits or con- 
| tingencies. Expense loading should ee | 
'ceive consideration in due course, he| 


| 





| suggested. 


Amendments Proposed 
In his report Mr. Hobbs asked that | 


|the convention empower its committee 


on workmen’s compensation to meet 
from time to time throughout the Year 
instead of just at sessions of the con- 
vention. In this way, he said, important 
problems can be. considered as_ they 
develop. 
Mr. Hobbs presented to the conven-! 
tion four amendments to the constitu-i 
tion of the National Council on Com-| 
pensation Insurance which were pro- 
posed by the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters for action 
|by the council, possibly in October. - 
The purpose of the amendments, he, 
explained, is first, to enable stock and| 
/nonstock insurance carriers te determine | 
|their own expense loadings which may | 
‘result in the filing of two sets of rates | 
|in a State if permitted by the lawgf the | 
| State, and second, to eliminate the pres-| 
jent provision for automatic premulga- 
tion of rates in order to avoid abuse 


Pipe Line Company for a @ertificate of 
convenience and necessity for the distri- 
bution of natural gas in several villages 
of North Dakota as part of a system 
from Montana to a point in South Da- 
kota, and to have declared void several 
certificates previously issued to the Mon- 
tana-Dakota Power Company for simi- 
lar service, has been denied in a recent 
order by the North Dakota Board of 
Railroad Commissioners, 


It was contended by the Little Beaver | 


company that the certificates issued to 
the Montana-Dakota company had ex- 
pired by operation of law and the fail- 
ure of the latter company to secure 


franchises from the various municipali- ! 


ties, and to begin construction within a 
period of one year from the date of the 
certificates. 

The original certificates were issued 
to the Montana-Dakota company July 
12, 1928, for the construction of a pipe 
lire from Marmarth, N. Dak., to Hettin- 
ger, N, Dak., for the construction and 
operation of local distribution plants in 
the towns of Rhame, Griffin, Bowman, 
Buffalo Springs, Scranton, Gascoyne, 
Reeder, Bucyrus and Hettinger. Each 
certificate was conditioned upon the com- 
pany securing proper authority from the 
municipalities or other public authority 
for the exercise of the rights granted by 
the Commission, 


Extension of Certificate 


Granted by Commission 

On July 11, 1929, the company asked 
for a renewal and extension for one year 
of its certificate for the construction and 
operation of the pipe line between Mar- 
marth and Hettinger, and such petition 
was granted by the Commission. 

The State law provides, the Commis- 
sion held, that exercise of the rights and 
privileges granted by a” certificate must 


be commenced within one year from the | 


granting of same. 

‘ “In cases where a franchise or permit 
ro 
and the certificate is a condition to the 
construction or operation of a public 


utility plant or system,” the Commission | 
said in its order, “we cannot tonceive ; 


how the commencement of the exercise 
of the rights and privileges granted by 
the certificate could be evidenced except 
by the securing of such franchise or per- 
mit, or in case such a franchise or per- 
mit is not required, then by the begin- 
ning of construction. 

“To hold otherwise would be to hold 
that a utility company might obtain 
from this Commission a certificate of 


public officials is required by law | 


' AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED Herein, Brite 
PusiisHep WitHovut CoMMENT BY THE UNiTED States DAILy 


Application to Distribute Gas 
Is Denied in North Dakota 


Commission Refuses to Declare Void Certificates Previ- 
ously Issued to Montana-Dakota Power Company 
For Similar Service 


Bismarck, Sept. 9. 


July 12, 1930, we are of the opinion that 
the Montana-Dakota Power Company 
has acted in good faith and that it has 
sufficiently shown that it commenced 


before such certificate expired by opera- 
tion of law, and that said Certificate No. 
76 is still in full force and effect.” 

The Commission further held that it 
| Was not necessary to pass upon the ques- 
| tion of whether the certificates for the 
construction and operation of local dis- 
tribution systems in the several towns 
are valid and existing certificates. 

““We do, however,” it was stated, “call 


were issued July 12, 1928, and have 
never been extended or renewed.” 

In accordance with the findings of the 
Commission, the application of the 
Little Beaver Pipe Line Company was 
denied. 


Three New Oil Fields 
Opening in Michigan 
Department of Conservation 


dustry in State 


State of Michigan: 

Lansing, Sept. 9. 
Three new oil fields are in process of 
being opened in Michigan, although the 
industry in this State is moving slowly, 
according to a statement issued Sept. 9 
by the Division of Education and Public 
Relations, Department of Conservation. 

The statement continues in full text: 
The most developed of these fields is 
five miles north of Mt. Pleasant where 
the first well of any consequence came 
through early in June with a production 
of ‘500 barrels the first 24 hours. There 
was some exploitation of the same fiéld 


the exercise of the rights and privileges | 
granted under said Certificate No. 76) 


attention to the fact that the certificates | 


Reviews Progress by In- 


Insurance 


Georgia Officer 
Criticizes Action 


Of Public Utility 


Commissioner of State Says 
_ Companies Are Attempt- 
ing ‘to Centralize Control 
Of Purely State Matters 


‘ 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Sept. 9. 
The action of the Georgia Power 

Company in securing a temporary injunc- 

tion against the Public Service Commis- 

sion, restraining it from further~action 
|in its announced attempt to compel the 

/company to reduce its rates throughout 

the State to the level established in one 

;county, is characterized by the Chair- 

man of the Commission, James A. Perry, 

}as part of “a determined effort on the 

| part of all utility companies throughout 

| the country to centralize jurisdiction 
over purely local State matters at Wash- 
| ington.” 

Jurisdiction and authority of the Coms 
mission to compel the reduction will be 
| passed upon by Judge E. D. Thomas in 
|the Fulton Superior Court on Sept. 29, 
jaccording to an order entered by Judge 
| Thomas postponing the hearing upon the 
|power company’s petition for a‘ perma- 
nent injunction against the Commission.” 
' The postponement was occasioned by 
| the filing of an intervening petition in® 
behalf of the Georgia Municipal Utility 
|Rate Association, which desifes to be 
made a party to the case, and by a re- 
quest of counsel for the company for 
time to prepare a showing. 

_ A temporary restraining order is now 

in effect against the Commission, which 

on Aug. 23 issued a rule nisi directing the 
power company to show cause on Sept. 

2 why its electric service rates through- 

out Georgia should not be reduced 50 

per cent. In issuing the rule, the Com- 

mission announced that it had been noti- 
fied that the Georgia Power Company 
had reduced its energy charge 50 per 
cent in Crisp County and in the city of 

Cordele, where a publicly owned hydro- 

electric plant and distribution system be- 

gan operation Aug. 1, with service tates 
from 10 to*15 per cent lower than those 
of the power company at the time. 





| 
| 


Position of Company 

In its petition for injunction agajnst 
|the Commission, the power company al- 
|leges that the Commission is empowered 
| to fix maximum rates only, and that the 
| reduction of rates in. Crisp County is 
| “for the protection of its investment” and 
is not “unfair discrimination” within the 
meaning of the law. 

Commenting on the litigation and 
Y characterizing it as “an effort to get rid 
Five | of the jurisdiction of the Commission,” 


late last Fall but little was done until 
last Spring. 

Since the opening of the big well, 15 
to 18 more wells have been started. At 
least two of thes® have come in, one of 
which is producing 180 barrels and the 
other 125 barrels a day. 

The second new field in which work 
'is now being carried on is four miles 
; south of Clare in Vernon Township. One 
| well drilled early this year is now pro- | 
:ducing 50 to 60 barrels a day. 








the increased expenseS | were praised in the resolution, which was 


: ; : ubli i si h 
nr the compiities. To achieve this end unesimousty adopted. | public convenience and necessity for the 


d they have | 
not benefited by 
|} construction or operation of a_ public 


'who comes hoping to get a job and to, through mail order solicitation. 


: more wells are now being drilled in this| Mr. Perry i i . 
live by it, the particular consular officer’ Mr. Hobbs also submitted a memoran- g . rry issued the following state 


vicinity. One struck gas a week ago at /| ment: 


i hould be 
it: was recommended that there s 

closer relations between company repre- 
sentatives and the agents. 


Discussion on 


Report Deferred 

Discussion and action on this. report 
and that of the Committee on Uniform 
Investment Laws was deferred to the 
afternoon session, held following a 
luncheon given in connection with the 
observance of Connecticut Insurance Day. | 

In an address in: which he discussed 
insurance taxation, W. A. Tarver, Chair- 
man of the Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners of Texas, said that too much | 
has been done on this subject already. | 
He declared that taxation had engaged 
the attention of the convention since its | 
organization, and referred to a report | 
made about 20 years ago in which it was 
recommended that insurance companies, | 
because of the nature of their services, 
be exempt from taxation. However, he 
said, the States have almost unanimously 


refused to follow the conclusions of the Industrial Commission of Oklahoma that | charges if admitted in the United States.|Federal Radio Commission, 


report. 
Mr. Tarver a 


At the afternoon session of Sept. 9) 


the convention decided to postpone con-| visa is made (upon whom the responsi-|ings_ in determining. rates. is 
sideration of the reports on commission | bility for examination of the: applicant | previously made available to individual 
| costs and uniform investment laws until/|rests), will before issuing a visa have |commissioners at the hearings’ on ac- 
|the mid-year meeting of the insurance! to,pass judgment wifh particular care | quisition costs held 
;commissioners to be held in December.|on whether the applicant may become a! : 
| This action was taken to give the com-| public charge, and if the applicant can- | 


in-the field to whom application for a dum relative to the use of interest. earn- 


| missioners an opportunity to review the |not convince the officer that it is not prob- 


| recommendations of the two committees | able, the visa will be refused. 


in detail. 


Insurance Allowed | 


Aviator Is Appealed, 


Oklahoma Ruling on Compen-, 
sation Act to Be Tested 
| 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Sept. 9. 


A suit to test the ruling of the State | 


flying an airplane comes under the haz- | 


If ‘the 
consular officer believes that the appli- 


cant may probably ,be a public charge at | 
any time, even during a considerable pe- | 


riod subsequent to his arrival, he must 
refuse the visa—although the applicant 
need not by such refusal lose the ad- 
vantage of his priority of application 


‘(such applications are acted on in order 


This was} 


| 


in Chicago in June. 
Instructive Talks 


| On Radio Arranged’ 





Series of Addresses Started for 
Benefit of Commission 


| . 
Radio Commission on’Sept 


utility plant or system, do nothing what- 
ever towards exercising the rights or 
piece granted, and prevent for an 
indefinite period the rendering of the 
service contemplated (which the Board 
had determined that pyblic convenience 
and necessity require by any other 
company which was desirous of furnish- 
ing such service. This is unthinkable, 
entirely opposed to the tenor and effect 
of the public’ utility act, and also of the 
act herein involved which -permits com- 


petition with even an existing and oper-| ducing about 2,500,000 feet of gas a day. | 


ating utility when required by public 
convenience and necessity.” 

It appears from the testimony, the 
Commission continued, that the pipe line | 


1,324 feet, a fact that is considered as a 
fair indication that oil will be found at 
the lower levels. 


;ern side of Isabella County, prospects 
are that the city of Mt. Pleasant will 
soon be supplied with natural gas. A 
pipe line is now bein 
wells to the city. 

So far two wells have been completed, 
one which is producing about 10,000,000 
| feet of gas a day and one which is pro- 





| Gas was struck at 1,320 feet: 


With the striking of gas in the west- | 


g laid from the | 


“I see in this fight an effort to get rid 
of the jurisdiction of the Commission; a 
determined effort on the part of all 
utility companies thyoughout the country 
to centralize jurisdiction over purely 
|local State matters at Washington. It is 
| time for the people to become interested 
in this great question. I have seen it 
jfast approaching for many years. It 
| will be seen that during my administra- 
|tion as president of the Association of 
| Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. an 
organization of all ‘State commissions 
, throughout the United States, a fight was 
started to prevent the fast approaching 
|centralization of jurisdiction over such 


Mississippi Reduces 


matters at Washington. 


|sion to the United States from Mexico | 


of date of application) and may get his | The Federal 


visa when employment conditions again 
become normal. 

In March, 1929, it became apparent 
that many of those applying for admis- 


|8 began a series of weekly addresses 
jon various radio subjects and problems 
iof the Commission, for the special benefit 
{of the Commission personnel, according 
}to a statement from the Commission. 
The statement, follows in full text: 
James W. Baldwin, Secretary of the 
has an- 


After conferences of the consular agents | nounced that beginning Sept. 8 a series 


and certain similar places were laborers | 
who ran real risk of becoming public} 


lso referred to the study|ardous employment specifications in the|jn Mexico on the subject, because of this|of addresses on various phases of radio, 


of insurance taxation made by the In-|State workmen’s compensation act was|requirement of the law (and certain|and the problems of the Commission, will 


surance Committee of the Chamber of filed with the State Supreme Court/ other legal grounds for exclusion opera-| be delivered weekly in the hearing-room, 


Commerce of the United States in 1924, 
in which reduced taxes for insurance 
companies was urged. 


representing the viewpoint of its mem- 
bers. 
splendid argumeny in behalf of exempt- 
ing insurance companies from taxation. 

The report of the Committee on uni- 
form investment laws for insurance com- 
panies, presented by the Chairman, Dan 
C. Boney, Insurance Commissioner of 
North Carolina, was in the form of a 
resolution in which it was declared that | 
any attempt to change materially the! 
present investment laws of the States 
probably would result in great confusion 
if not financial loss. 


Sound Investments 


Are Recommended 


The Committee recommended “that 


Sept. 5. 
The appeal was from the Commission’s 


This report, he award to Kenneth P. Enlows, made Aug. |tion to the United States in accordance | r 
stated, was adopted by the Chamber as §, and was filed by the Fort Smith Air- with the law has now practically ceased.|for the employes, Mr. Baldwin feels that | 


craft Co. Enlows was given compensa- 


He described the report as “a tion of $18 a week on total disability,| been held among our 


together with all medical expenses. 

The appeal states that Enlows was an 
aviator with transport license, employed 
by the company. He was flying a plane 
trom the airport of the company, near 
Fort Smith, Ark., but in Oklahoma when 
injured, 

The petition set forth that he was not 
in the employment of the company at 
that particular time, as he was on his 
way with a student to examine duck 
blinds on the Arkansas River. It was 
stated that the Commission erred in 
placing the duty of flying an airplane 
under the, provisions of the compensa- 


the capital and surplus of an insurance \ tion act, declaring that flying an airplane 
company to the extent of the minimum/ Was not included in the hazardous em- 


capital and surplus required by. law, and 
in the case of a life insurance company 
the capital and legal reserves, should be 
invested only in preferred securities, 


Platte River Rights 
At Issue in Hearing 


Three States Asked to Give 
Opinions on Federal Plans 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Sept. 9. 


The Department of War will hold a 
hearing at North Platte, Neb., on Sept. 
24 to obtain expressions of opinion from 
representatives of the States of Ne- 
braska, Colorado and Wyoming concern- 
ing various projects involving use of 
water in the Platte River basin, accord- 
ing to an oral announcement by Gov- 
ernor A. J. Weaver. d 4 

The Department of War is preparing 
comprehensive plans for the ultimate de- 
velopment of the water resources of the 
basin, the Governor said. Extensive sur- 
veys have been made in cooperation with 
State departments and data thus assem- 
bled will be available at the hearing. 


State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, Sept. 9. 
State officials of Wyoming, Colorado 
and Nebraska will begin on Sept. 13 a 
two-day tour to make an_ investigation 
of the irrigation possibilities and water 
supply resources of the North Platte 
River from the Nebraska State line to 
the river’s source, according to announce- 
ment by the Wyoming State Engineer, 
John A, Whiting. 


~ 


ployments specified in the act. 


| 


Indiana to Defer | 
Highway Payments 


Con 


ments of Indebtedness’ 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Sept. 9. 

“Statements ef indebtedness” in lieu 
of cash payments will be issued /by the 
Indiana Highway Commission to con- | 
tractors who have finished highway pav- | 
ing projects, but for whom no funds are | 
available due to work having been com- | 
|pleted far in advance of contemplated | 
dates. 

This was the decision reached Sept. 5 
at a conference between the State Fi- | 
nance Committee and the Highway Com- | 
mission when the Commission sought to 
borrow an added $400,000 from the 
cities, towns and counties gasoline fund. | 
The Commission already has borrowed | 
$1,600,000 from this source, to be repaid 
as gasoline tax funds are credited to the 
Highway Commission. 

At the conference the State Tresurer, ; 


| 


Mrs. Grace Banta Reynolds, objected to | 


further loans of this sort because the 


tive against all immigrants from ,what-/|for the special benefit of the Commission 


. . . } 
ever country) Mexican labor immigra- personnel. ; . : J 
In inaugurating this new “radio school 


Similar conferences have more recently|in this,way better team work, and &| 
Canadian con- Clearer understanding and appreciation | 
sulates and Canadian labor immigration |of the problems before the Commission | 
is falling off markedly. | will develop among the employes so they | 
Committees of Congress <t its session Will be able to render a more valuable 
recently ended, at the informal sugges-| public service. He added: a © 
tion df the Executive, considered several; “In ail of the work of the Commission, | 
|plans for temporary restriction of im-|including the routine, it is essential for 
| migration, including one plan to cut the employes to have considerable radio | 
|quotas in half as an emergency measure | background to be efficient. ie 
for one year. This had the approval of “Various officials of the Commission 


the Administration but was not adopted. | Will be called upon to deliver lectures 
Since congressional determination of |2t different times. Commissioner La- 


‘able by Dec. 1. 


| mile line from Beach to Bismarck and a! missioner, Ben S. Lowry, who estimated 


from Marmarth to Hettinger is to be| 


Burial Associations 


New Qualifications Required by, 
Law Eliminates Many 


constructed entirely upon private right | 

of way, which would not require any 

authority other than the certificate is- | 

sued by the Commission, and that the 

company has secured at least 60 per 

cent of such right of way. 

Service of Gas to Be | 

Available by Dec. 1 State of Mississippi: 
The record further disclosed that it is | : -_ Jackson, Sept. 9. 

the expectation of the company to have|. More stringent legislation has resulted | 

the line complete and gas service avail-|in the gradual thinning out of burial as- 

The delay in the con-|Sociations and similarly. operated fra- 
struction of this line was shown to have|ternal insurance orders in Mississippi, 
been due to the construction of a 200-|according to the State Insurance Com- | 


100-mile line from a point in Montana to| the reduction in number to be from 200 
Williston, as well as other projects in|to 50 in less than the last three years. 
Montana and Wyoming. These projects | Mr. Lowry also made available the fol- 
are nearing completion and will release | lowing information: 
a large amount of equipment and men, Required qualification of such organi- 
r the Marmarth-Hettinger line, thg|zations under the jurisdiction of the | 
Commission was told. | ,,. | State Insurance Department and posting | 
“While it is true,” the Commission | of security to guarantee fulfillment of 
said, “that most of the matters relating | their contracts is succeeding in placing 
to construction of the proposed pipe line} ihe associations on a sound basis. 
were not begun until shortly before Under recent new laws security rang- 
jing from $1,000 to $10,000 is required of 
these organizations for recognition by 


“As a local matter, I think it most un- 
fortunate that the Commission’s effort to 
consider and reach a final conclusion on 
the subject has been tied up by the power 
company. A vast majority of the people 
of this State know and appreciate the ‘ 
work our Commission has done in hold- 
ing to the lowest possible level rates for. 


|the various utilities companies, and I 


know that nothing is more distasteful to 
them than the probability of their rates 
and service in the future being controlled 
first by the courts and finally centralized 
under Federal control at Washington. 

“I have had occasion to observe these 
ma. ers for a long number of years and 
my best judgment is that government by 
injunction is a dangerous experiment. 
The Commission will continue to urge an 
early conclusion of this fight and immedi- 


|ately we are relieved of the restraining 


order an early date will be assigned for 
hearing, at which time all sections of the 
State will be given ample opportunity for 
hearing on the merits of the case.” 


Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Assets and Liabilities Listed 


|of duty peculiar 


policy on the point is thus postponed, 
the Department has called conferences 
of our consuls in Europe in the quota 
countries to consider the subject of ad- 
ministration of this “public charge” 
clause in the light of existing conditions 
here. These conferences and_ the 
inauguration of these measures will 
sult in a slackening of labor immigra- 
tion to the United States. They will not 
disturb the preferences granted by law 
to incoming relatives of citizens of the 
United States. 


amission to Issue +‘State- Kansas Law Held to Make 


Caused by Heat 


‘Recovery Said to Be Possible Where Affliction Can Be 
Traced to Working Conditions in Industry __ | 


State of Kansas: 


Disability occasioned by sun or heat 
stroke may properly be considered as an 
industrial accident and subject to com- 
pensation under the provisions of the 
Kansas Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
provided disability was acquired in line 

to the industry, the 
State Compensation Commissioner, G. 
Clay Baker, has ruledjin a formal state- 
ment, which follows-in full text: 

A number of inquiries have come into 
the office of the Commissioner of Work- 
men’s Compensation asking if a work- 
man who suffers heat stroke or sun 
stfoke and is disabled as a result thereof 





cities, towns and counties gasoline fund 
must be distributed Mar. 1, 1931, and she 
feared the Commission might be unable 
to repay the loan by that time. 

The “statements of indebtedness” are 
not “I, O, U’s” but merely statements of 
how much each contractor is to be paid 
by the State, members of the Committee 
declared. It is expected contractors will 
ask banks to advance money on the state- 
; ments, according to the Committee, 


is entitJed to compensation, 

The Kansas Compensation Act pro- 
vides for compensation during disability 
jof an injured workman employed in cer- 
|tain hazardous industries where dis- 
ability is due to an accident, the cause 
|of which is traceable to the employment. 
| “The courts .have defined an accident 
as some unseen, untoward event hapen- 
ing suddenly, and no doubt the parties 


fount will open the series with a dis- 
cussion of the advantages of radio to| 
the residents of sparsely settled States 
in the West. Mr, Lafount recently re- 
turned from an inspection trip through 
six western States where he made a 
close survey of broadcasting conditions. 
He will emphasize the blessings of radio} 


keen appreciation of the modern marvel. | 

“All tf the lectures will be held after 
office hours, from 4:30 to 5 p. m., and! 
it will not be compulsory for employes | 
to attend.” 


Disability 
Stroke Compensable 





| 


Topeka, Sept. 9. 
making inguiry consider a heat stroke 
or sun stroke as accidental in nature. 

However, this question has been be- 
| fore/the courts of numerous States, and 
|the general trend of decisions is that 
| heat stroke or sun stroke is to be con- 
sidered as an accident. Our own Kansas 
| Supreme Court has made this statement, 
so that the Commissioner of Workman’s 
| Compensation is warranted in advising 
that sun stroke or heat stroke may be 
considered accidental in nature. 
| However, it is not to be considered in 
all cases of heat stroke or sun stroke 
that the injured workman is entitled to 
| compensation. It must be determined 
| if the nature of the employment exposes 
|the workman to the risk of such in- 
| jury—that is, the particujar cireum- 
| stances under which the workman was 
| required to work must be shown to be 
‘4 the cause of the accident. One court has 
| very aptly put the test as this: 

“That the causative danger must be 
peculiar to the work and not common 
to the neighborhood.” 





July Fire Loss in Texas, 


' Aggregates $1,383,891 


State of Texas: 

Austin, Sept. 9. 
Property valued at $1,383,896 was de- 
stroyed by 649 reported fires in Texas 


re- to the Indians and will dwell on their; during the month of July, the State Fire 


Insurance Commissioner, J. W. DeWeese, 
has just reported. 

Of this total, $894,652 wa8 recorded as 
the damage sustained in 233 fires listed 
as of “unknown origin.” Mr. DeWeese 
had recently called on city fire marshals 
and insurance representatives to combat 
a growing numbey of fires of suspicious 
or incendiary origin. 


Texas Insurance Company 


Asked to Forfeit Charter 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Sept. 9. 

Suit to forfeit the charter of the 
Teachers’ Legal Reserve Mutual Life In- 
surance & Annuity Company, a Texas 
corporation, has been filed by the Attor- 
ney General, Robert Lee Bobbitt, in the 
District Court of Travis County, #nd ap- 
pointment of a receiver is asked. 

The petition alleges failure of the 
company to comply with the State laws 
and says that its permit to do business 
already has been revoked. 


Figures Given on Military 
And Naval Insurance Claims 


The expenditures from military and 
naval compensation and insurance for the 
month of July, 1930, amounted to $42,- 
755,727.50, according to a statement is- 
sued by the Veterans’ Bureau Sept. 8. 
Of this amount, the death compensation 
comprised $2,826,328.87, and the 
ability compensation amounted to $21,- 
147,731.27, it was stated, Military and 
naval insurance amounted to $9,104,- 


206.24 and’ United States Government| cent should be @ollected on gross pre-|sion wants to know why a uniform ra 


life insurance totaled $9,677,461.12, 


the State Insurance Department. 
amount is increased as new members 
are obtained until the maximum require- 
ment of $10,000 is reached. 

Through legislation which becomes ef- 
fective Nov. 1 this year the Department 
-will have authority to prosecute violators 
of the qualification laws through its own 
initiative, rather than through the crim- 
|ina]l courts, as has been done in the past. 
Unfair competition offered by those as- 
sociations operating without qualification 
jor authority should be completely elimi- 
|nated with little difficulty when the new 
statute becomes effective. 


| 


Insurance Membership Fees 
Are Taxable in Minnesota 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Sept. 9. 


Membership fees received by a domes- 
tic mutual company should be included 
in the basis of the 2 per cent tax on gross 
premiums, an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, W. H. Gurnee, recently advised the 
Commissioner of Insurance. The ruling 
follows in full text: 

As an illustration, you state that a 
certain domestic mutual insurance com- 
pany (other than life) charges a mem- 
bership fee of $2 and an annual premium 
of $15 on a policy, and you inquire 
whether the 2 per cent tax on gross 
premiums, authorized by Mason’s Stat- 
/ utes, section 3347, as amended by Laws 


| 


The | 


State of New York: 

New York, Sept. 9. 
An examination report on the United 
States branch of the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., as of Dec. 
31, 1929, shows the company to be in 
possession of total admitted assets of 
$18,348,659 and total liabilities, except 
statutory capital, of $13,604,401. With 
capital of $800,000 and surplus over lia- 
bilities of $3,944,258, the surplus to pol- 
icyholders was $4,744,258, according to 
the State Insurance Department’s rec 
ord. The report was shown to include 
the Pacific coast office business. Net 

premiums from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1925 
were $12,011,876 and total income 313-9 

013,067. 


Cotton Mills Seek 


Uniform Power Rate 


i 


© 


South Carolina Cites Utilities to 
Explain Price Differences 


State of South Carolina: 

Columbia, Sept. 9. 
The Duke Power Company and the 
Southern Public Utilities Company have 
|been cited by the South Carolina Rail- 
road Commission to “show cause why 
they should not have a uniform power 
rate for all cotton mills served by them 


| 1929, chapter 148, is to be computed on|in South Carolina by giving all cotton 
$15 or $17. s | mills the same flat energy charge.” 
In case af a mutual insurance com- | The Commission alsg directed that the 


pany, the membership fee, so-called, is, 
ifor all practical purposes, a part of the 
premium collected, Usually this mem- 
bership fee goes to an agent as a part 
or the whole of his compensation. Be- 
cause a part of the consideration, or 
| premium, is termed a “membership fee,” 


dis-| this does not render the portion of the | 


premium so designated exempt from tax- 
a 





tion, , 
We therefore advise you that 2 per 


miums, including membership fees, 


two companies be requested to send to 
the Commission copies of power con- 
tracts with the cotton mills of the State, 
giving the number of kilowatt hours sold 
by months under each contract for the 
year 1929. 

It was announced orally at the Com- 
|mission’s office that under existing rates 
|the smaller mills are required to pay a 
|higher rate for power and the Comteloy 





may not be arranged, 


\ 















Railroads 
Decade’s Record 


Set in Launching | 


Of Trade Vessels 


Tonnage Laid Down in 1929 
' Passed That of Any Year| 
Since End of Postwar Ac: 
tivities in Yards 





Returns from all countries for ships of | 
100 gross tons and upward launched 
throughout the world in 1929 as issued 
by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping shows 
that a greater tonnage of merchant 
vessels was launched in 1929 than in any 
year since the close of the postwar ship- | 
building period in 1921, according to a 
statement contained in the Bulletin of | 
Engineering Information No. 56, Navy 
Department, the full text of which 
follows: . 

The following covers returns from all) 
countries for ships of 100 gross tons 
and upward launched throughout the 
world in 1929:as issued by Lloyd’s Reg- 
ister of Shipping: 

aA greater tonnage of merchant ves- 
sels was launched throughout the world 
in 1929 than in any year since the close 
of the postwar shipbuilding period in 
1921. For the year the total of laugch- 
ings was about 100,000 gross _ tons 
greater than in 1928, but the 1929 fig- 
ure is more than 500,000 tons less than 
f.r the last pre-war year, 1913. 
¢ _American Tonnage Increase 

For the United States, the tonnage 
launched last year was 38 per cent more 
than in 1928; while for Great Britain 
and Ireland the gain was less than 6 
per cent, and for all other maritime 
countries combined there was a slight 
decrease. The launchings for Great 
Britain arid Ireland, however, were 76,- 
000 gross tons more than for 1928, while 
the gain for American shipyards was 
34,000 tons. The other countries, taken 
together, showed a decline of 17,000 
tons. As against the world total. gain 
of 93,000 gross tons for 1929 over 1928, | 
the 1928 \gain over 1927 was 414,000) 
tons. 

The aggregate of launchings for the 
various countries during the past two 
years is shown in the following table of 


PusLisHeD WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 
SS 


of Commerce, has just made public the! 
proposed amendments to the school sup-| 
plement of the Air Commerce Regula- 
tions. . 


AutHorizep Statements Onty Ars PresentsD Herein, Berne 


Daly 





The Aeronautics Branch, Department 


the forthcoming conference of the aero-' 
nautic industry with the Aeronautics 
Branch. The full text of the proposed 
changes follows: 

Ground schools not providing flight in- | 
struction shall be required to affiliate or 
make suitable arrarigements with an ap- 
proved flying school to provide necessary 
flight instruction before such ground 
schools will be eligible for approval. 

Classroom and ground-course facili- | 
ties.—Each school approved for ground 
instruction shall be equipped with one 
classroom for each 100 students enrolled 
capable of seating a minimum of 20 
students. The classrooms shall be com- 
fortably tenantable at all times of the 
year and shall be furnished with suit- 
able classroom facilities. A ground 
school, in addition to the’ demonstration 
equipment provided by the flying equip- 
ment, shall have the following motor and 
airplane demonstration equipment spe- 
cifically set aside for ground school in- 
struction: 

Transport and limited commercial 
courses: : 

One modern type airplane complete, 
less engine. 

Two additional types of wings or wing 
sections showing a different type con- 
struction and method of attachment to 
the fuselage. WA 

Three aviation engines in current use, 
two of which shall be air-cooled types, 
and one water-cooled, or vice versa. 

Private courses: 


One modern type airplane, complete 
with engine. 

The_above equipment is not required 
to be in airworthy condition and may 
even have been damaged in a crash, pro- 
vided it can be repaired sufficiently for 
complete ‘assembly. 








gross tonnage: 


1929 1928 
Gt. Brit. and Ireland .. 1,522,623 1,445,920 
I | aia saps 04 a0 249,077 376,416 
SE 9s cvaedewsone'eo 186,517 166,754 
See oe 164,457 103,663 
United States ......... 126,063 91,357 
rere reer 111,496 138,712 
ER, ci cccccsececcce | atgeee 106,912 
NL s  ralagte do oieeia hk a 81,607 81,416 
DTS dicted kis 0 ck aca waitin nl 71,497 58,640 


There was a sharp decline shown in 
the launchings of tankers (steamers an 
motor ships) during 1929 as compared 
with the previous year. For all countries 
combined, there were only 324,870 gross 
tons of this type of vessel sent down 
the ways, as against a total of 646,851 
tons for 1928. ‘The decrease for Great 
Britain and Ireland was 125,000, as com- 
pared with 41,000 tons fo rthe United 
States and 185,000‘ tons for all other 
countries taken together. 

The greater trend toward motor-ship 
construction was again manifested last 
year. Launchings of: vessels of this type 
showed a gain of 86,000 gross tons over 
the 1928 total. The countries which re- 
ported an increased output were Great 
Britain and Ireland, Holland, Sweden, 

@apan, and the United States, while there 
were decreases reported for Germany 
anne. 

ile in 1921 only about 8 per cent 
of all tonnage launched was motor ships, 
the proportion had grown to 38 per cent 
in 1927, and to 44 per cent in 1928. For 
1929 it was slightly over 45 per cent, 
and during last year over 900,000 tons 
+more of vessels to be run with internal- 
combustion engines were launched than 
in 1921. 4n 1927 about 560,000 tons less 
of motor ships than of other types were 
sent down the ways, but in 1928 the mar- 
gin was reduced ‘to about 333,000 tons, 
and last year the lead was reduced to 
255,000 tons. The following table of 
gross tonnage shows the progress of 
motor-ship construction as contrasted 
with other types during recent years: 


Motor Other 

Vessels Types 
|) a PTrccvcece - 306,000 4,035,000 
BOOBs ob iiscccess descr 209,000 2,258,000 
TORR, escanterececessh 226,000 1,417,000 
TOES. . coccecseaccceces 501,000 1,746,000 
SEN. Soc cccntseces seg 843,000 1,350,000 
BORE. ccccceccaccecece 704,000 970,000 
BCs vcosccaveedscese 863,000 1,422,000 
SR 2... \ takes eeesce 1,183,000 1,516,000 
BOBO. .cccccsceccocces 1,269,000 1,524,000 


The launchings of motor tankers dur- 
ing 1929 aggregated 213,783 tons, or 
nearly two-thirds of all the tankers sent 
down the ways during that year. 


Tentative Date Set 
For Postal Inquiry 








Investigation on Leases May 
Start Sept. 16 


The special Senate Committee for the 
@vestigation of Post Office leases will 
probably hold its first meeting for the 
purpose of organization immediately 
after the Wisconsin primary, Sept. 16, 
it@was announced Sept. 9 at the office 
of’ Senato- Blaine (Rep.), of ‘Wisconsin, 
Chairman of the Committee. 

The investigation is being conducted 
pursuant t» a resolution offered by Sen- 
ator Blaine, which was offered by him 
following the refusal of Congress to in- 
ecrporate in the Post Office Appropria- 
tion bill an item of $120,000 for rent 
of a post office substation in St. Paul, 
Minn., after the statement was made on 
the floor of the Senate that the building 
used was not worth $300,000. 

Special investigators af the Com- 
mittee have been gathering material to 
be used by the Committse®during the 
Summer, it was said, and ts now ready 
to submit for their consideration. 


Agricultural Instruments 


Until comparatively recent times Arabs 
and Kabylese alike used only the most 
rudimentary agricultural methods. Plows 
were made of branches of glive or oak 
with an iron share which did little more 
than scratch the soil. Scythes not only 
served to cut the crops, but to shear 
sheep. Usually the crops were sown be- 
fore plowing, which was done in such a 
way that the seeds were scarcely covered. 
Cultivating and the uses of fertilizer 
were unheard of. At present, however, | 
Algeria and Tunisia form one of the | 
most important markets for agricul- 


Regulations Covering 
Duration and Renewal 


Duration and renewal.—A flying in- 
structor’s rating will run concurrently 
with his transport pilot’s license and 
may be renewed semiannually, upon sat- 
isfactory evidence that he has served as 
a flying instructor in an approved school 
for not less than 50 hours of dual in- 
struction during the preceding six 


d| months. 


Complete outlines in duplicate of ail 
flying and ground courses, including class 
schedules shall be submitted to the De- 
partment of Commerce for approval with 
|the application for an approved school 
certificate. If-the approved school cer- 
tificate is issued, one set of these out- 
lines will be sealed and returned as a 

npn dinningdidunmmpmapiaadei 
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Dead Letters Total 
22,000,000 Annually 


One of Every Five Found to 
Contain Clue for Forward- 
ing or Return 








Approximately 22,000,000 letters are 
opened and read by employes of he Post 
Office Department annually because the | 
letters are incorrectly addressed and carry | 
no return address, according to informa- 
tion in the files of the Department. - 

The following information was made 
available by the Department relative to 
“dead letters”: 

In this country respect has been built 
up for the sanctity of a letter, but it is 
not so respected in many-other countries. 
The average American dislikes to think 
of a third person reading his correspond- 
ence, 

Yet, that happens to 22,000,000 let- 
ters a year and will continue so long as 
letter writers fail to put return addresses 
on their envelopes. 

When a letter, without a return ad- 
dress, cannot be delivered for any rea- 
son, it is Sent, after a certain time, to 
the dead letter office. There it is opened 
and read to find a clue which will enable 
forwarding on to the addressee or re- 
turning to the sender. 

One out of every five letters received 
at the dead letter office contains such a 
clue. Letters containing no clue are de- 
stroyed. If return addresses were al- 
| Ways placed on letters, the contents 
would remain inviolate and the letters 





would be returned with notice of nonde- 


livery. The dead letter office would go 
out of business because less than one let- 
ter in 100 reaching that institution con- 
tains a return address. 


‘Coal Producers Ask: 
Reduced Rail Rates 


! 





Case Involves Shipments of Bi- 
tuminous in East 


\ 


Charges of Central Pennsylvania coal 
producers that the railroads are exact- 
ing unreasonably high freigh rates on 
shipments of bituminous coal from mines 
|in Pennsylvania, northern West Virginia 
and Maryland to destination points 
throughout the East, were discussed dur- 
ing hearings before Examiner C. H. Peck 
at the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 8. , 

The case involved a complaint of the 
Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 
Association and others against all rail- 
roags serving the coal districts involved 
(Docket No. 23430). 

The Commission was advised that ex- 
cessive rates have been charged on east- 
ern coal shipments since as long ago as 
1920, and an order was requested requir- 
ing the roads to reduce the rates to a 
level found reasonable by the Commis- 
sion. 

Charles O’Neill, former Secretary ‘of 
the complainant association, explained 
from. charts produced for the purpose, 
the annually increasing tonnage enjoyed 
by southern shippers in the seaboard mar- 
ket. In 1924, he declared, 2,016,739 tons 
of coal were transshipped from Hamp- 


| 





bh implements, and the United States| ton Roads, Va., which gained each year 
large part of the trade. (United|up to 1929 when 3,968,563 tons were 
tes Department of Commerce.) 





,. 


shipped out of that port, 


¥ 





part of the certificate. 
any changes in the outline made 
school shall be submitted in duplicate to 
the Department for approval. 


| A monthly report and student roster| 
The amendments will be discussed at|shall be submitted to the D 
Commerce by the school. 

roster listing the names of all students 
enrolled and the course for which they 
are enrolled; the monthly report for both 
the 
jnames of all-graduates and the names of 
all students dropped from enrollment, 


a” 


\ 
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Aviation 







Proposed Changes in Regulation 
Of Aviation Schools Announced 





Department of Commerce Makes Publio Text of Amend- 
ments to Be Discussed at Forthcoming | 
Conference With Industry 


oo 





ground and flying school, listing 


with the reason therefor. \ 
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After approvai, 
y the 


a ot 
he student 





proved schools and be classed as refresher 
students. 

Dual-instruction restrictions.—All dual 
instruction shall be around the airport 
area except that not to exceed two hours 
dual cross country will be permitted and 
credited toward the student’s total time 
as a portion of his dual and chetk time. 

The airplane or airplanes used for 
night flying shall be equipped with navi- 
gation lights and electric landing lights. 
The field shall be equipped with obstruc- 
tion lights and boundary lights. A flood 
light and parachute flares are also recom- 
|mended but are not compulsory. 

Shop practice—Shop practice as per- 
mitted in this paragraph and in Para- 
graph (H) (6) of this section, is inter- 
preted to mean maintenance and repair 
jinstruction. Such instruction, if given, 
shall be. conducted in a specially desig- 
nated place and on equipment provided 
for.that purpose and shall not be con- 
ducted onthe actual flying equipment. 
Students may, however, be permitted to 
work in the repair shops after complet- 
ing the maintenance and repair instruc- 
tion equivalent to that required for a 
limited commercial or transport ground 





Transport pilots may take advanced | course. 


or special phases of instruction from ap-' 


Transport pilot’s ground — school— 


Postal Service 
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Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Comerce Commission 
ust made public complaints filed with 


J 
it in rate cages, 
as follows: 

7 No. 23769—Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners of the State of North Dakota v. 
The Atchison; Topeka & Santa Fe. Against 
rates of $1.73 to Bismarck, Mandan and 
Minot, and of $1.87%4 to Jamestown, Fargo 
and Grand Forks, N. Dak., on shipments ef 
fresh deciduous fruits, carloads, from 
points in California, as excessive.in and 
of themselves and in comparison with rates 


a. 2 





Minimum required subjects and divisio 
of time: a 


ject of radio and its use, 15 hours, 
Aircraft instruments, 7 hours; para- 
chutes, their care and use, 3 hours. 


which are summarized y 


C= 
INDEX 


from the same points of origin to destina- 
tions in Sogth Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Iflinois and States east, includ- 
ing Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, Minn. 

No, 28766.—Dibert, Bancroft 
Company, New Orleans vy. Illinois Central. 
Against rates of 35% cents from Chicago 
and of 40% cents from Milwaukee, per 100 
pounds on shipments of scrap iron or steel 
to New Orleans as unjust and unreason- 
able to the extent they exceed reversed di- 
rection rates of 30% cents to Chicago, and 
32% cents to Milwaukee. 

No, 23767.—-C. V. Hallenbeck, Rifle, Colo,, 
v. The Denver & Rio Grande Western. Ex- 
cessive and unreasonable rates on _ ship- 
ments of gasoline carloads, from Cushing 
anc Okmulgee, Okla.. to Rifle. 

No. 23768.—The Pure 0i] Company, Cbi- 


| sao, Ill, v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
e. 


Ardmore and other points in Oklahoma and 





Aerial navigation, including the sub- 


from Bolger, Harrys and Wichita. Falls, 
Tex, to Redwood Falls, Minn., as unjust 
and unreasonable to the extent they exceed 
; 45 cents per 100 pounds from the Oklahoma 
points and 48% cents from the Texas points 
or origin. 

No, 23770.—Elk River Concrete Products 
Company, Miandan, N. Dak. wv. . Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad of 
reinforced concrete pipe, from Mandan and 
Minot, N. Dak., to destinations im Montana 
and North Dakota interstate. 


Ship ping 


& Ros 


Against rates on gasoline and other! 
refined petroleum oils, in tank cars, from| 


« >. 
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Rate Decisions: 
| Announced 


| By thel. C. C, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
jon Sept. 9 made public decisions in rate: 
cases which are sunmarized as follows: 

No. 17792,.—Hope Fertilizer Company v. 
Baltimore & Ohio. On further hearing, 
fading in former report, 144 I. C. C, 38, 
modified. Rates on bulk  pile-run acid 
phosphate, in carloads, from Nashville and 
| West Nashville, Tenn, to Efope, Ark., found 
\unreasonable, but not otherwise unlawful. 
Reasonable rate prescribed for the future. 


No. 21885.—Milroy Milling Company v. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 
Additional charges collected on carload 
|shipments of grain‘from certain points in 
Indiama and Illinois, milled in transit at 








Milroy, Ind., and the products forwarded 
to Louisville, Ky,, Cincinnati. and Columbys, 
Ohio, and destinations beyond, found to 
applicable but unreascnable. Reparation 
awarded. 
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Just as natural loveliness is pleasing to your eyes, the natural mildness 
of Camel Cigarettes is pleasing to your taste. | | 

Camel is an amazingly mild smoke. (Yet it is never flat—never taste- 
less. All the mellow aroma of the choice tobaccos in the Camel blend is 
preserved and enhanced through every step of manufacture. There’s no 
over-processing with its resultant insipidity——no doctoring, for none is 
needed, 


_ Modern smokers have recognized the difference between mildness and 


flatness. THey’re swinging to Camels —choosing a cigarette that’s 


naturally mild—enjoying the real luxury of smoking. 


f 


(‘AMELS 


~ 
“BASY TO LISTEN TO”—CAMEL PLEASURE HOUR 
Wednesday evenings on N. B.C. metwork, WJZ and 
associated stations. Consult your local radio time table. 








© 199, R. J. Reynolds 


Tobsece Co., Winston Seem, NE Gy 
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- Federal Finance * 


t Security Issues 
: Floated in July 


_ Show Decrease 


Monthly Review of New York 
Reserve Bank Says Vol- 
ume of Bond Trading Also 
Is Lower 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 9.—New se-! 
curity issues during July totaled $580,- | 
000,000, a figure considerably _ smaller 
than in June and smaller likewise than 
in July, 1929, according to the monthly | 
review of the Federal Reserve Bank of| 
New York. The preliminary total for} 
August indicates a large decrease from 
a year ago, and the lowest figure for | 
any month so far in 1930. | | 

The volume of bond trading on the} 
New York Stock Exchange in August 
was materially lower than for either| 
July, 1930, or August, 1929, the review 
discloses. . : 

The sections of the review dealing 
with new financing and with the security 
markets follow in full text: 

New security issues during July to- 
taled $580,000,000, an amount $200,000,- 
000 smaller than in the previous month 
and $380,000,000 below the July, 1929, 
figure, which was greatly expanded by 
the inclusion of large investment trust 
and financial trading company stock is- 
sues. New bond flotations of domestic 
corporations, exclusive of refunding is- 
sues, were $60,000,000 larger than in 
the previous month, and more than twice 
as large as the bond offerings of a year 
ago. As in previous months this year, 
public utility and railroad issues at- 
counted for the larger part of the in- 


crease in the amount of new capital se-| 


cured by bond issues. State and munici- 
pal financing, while seasonally smaller 
than in the previous month, was also 
well above.last year’s level. 
Foreign Financing Active 
Foreign financing in this market was 


less than half of the June volume, but} 
at $84,000,000 was still double the flota-! 


tions of July, 1929, and the total of new 
capital raised in this country for use 
abroad during the first seven months of 


this year was increased to $836,000,000, | 
an amount more than 50 per cent larger | 


than in the’ corresponding period of last 
year and only 7 pez cent below the com- 
parable period of 1928. 

Flotations of new security issues dur- 
ing August were in small volume. Au- 
gust is. generally the lowest month of 
the year for the issuance of new securi- 
ties, and this year proved to be no ex- 
ception. Domestic corporate bond issues 
in August were somewhat above las 
year’s volume, and State and Sonaiedl 
financing was larger, but the prelimi- 


nary total of all types of security issues | 


shows a large decrease from a year ago, 


primarily because August, 1929, marked | 
nearly the peak of stock flotations by | 
investment trusts and trading and hold- | 
Foreign financing in this | 
market likewise appears to have been) 


ing companies. 


in smaller amount during August than a 
year ago. 


Another period of weakness in the 


stock market developed during the first | 


part of August, as a result of which 
price averages of representative issues 
declined to a level only slightly above 
the low point of June, which in turn! 
was not greatly above the bottom levels 
touched last November. Following this | 
downward movement, stock prices 
strengthened moderately, but toward the 
close of August still showed some net 
loss from the prices prevailing around 
the end of July. The volume of trading 
on the New York Stock Exchange was 
unusually small, being on many days less 
than 1,500,000 shares, and for the month 
averaging under 2,000,000 shares, or less 
than half the large turnover reported in 
the markets of August a year ago. 

In the bond market, the volume of 
trading on the Exchange was somewhat 
less than in the preceding month and also 
materially below the transactions of Au- 
gust, 1929, but fairly active trading was 
reported outside the Exchange, and prices 
were ‘firm during most of the month. 
High grade domestic corporation bond 
issues advanced about three-quarters of 
a point further, and by the end of the 
month several of the representative price 
averages were at the highest levels since 
1928. 
moved irregularly, with little turnover 
reported. Foreign issues for the most 


part held steady throughout most of the| 


month, but on the whole closed slightly 
higher than a month earlier. Long-term 
United States Government bonds showed 
a slight net loss during August and closed 
about one-quarter of a point below the 
early July level, which was the highest 
of 1929 and 1930. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Sept. 9.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: ’ 

_In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 ofthe Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) . 
Belgium (belga) .. 
Bulgaria (lev) .. 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) . 
Hungary (pengo) 

Maly (lira) ........ 
Netherlands (guilder) ......... 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) ... 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) ......... 
Singapore (dollar) ........... ° 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) .. 

Mexico (peso) ca 
Argentina (peso, g 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) ., 
Bar silver 


17.5200 

5.2375 
40.2592 
26.7626 


4.4900 
5962 
10,9626 
26.8686 
19.4038 
1.7704 
32.3035 
39.4285 
28.4062 
28.2500, 


49.4175 
55.0350 
100.1309 
99.9593 


83.2016 

9.9832 
12.1802 
82.1168 
96,5300 
36.2500 


Less high grade issues, however, | 


11.2145 | 


35.9950" | 


47.4225 | 


Proposal for Reorganization — Plan to Provide: 


" 
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- Fiscal Operations- 


Of Land Banks Given Approval 


Final Adoption of Plan for Operation of Kansas City 
Institution Contingent Upon Acceptance by 
Holders of Bond Obligations 


The Federal Farm Loan Board has 
approved a proposal for reorganiz- 
ing the Kansas City Joint Stock Land 
Bank, now in receivership, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the 
Board. ; 

The reorganization plan, agreed 
upon by the Bondholders’ Protective 
Committee and A. O. Stewart, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Joint Stock 
Land Bank, and also approved by 
the Stockholders’ Protective Commit- 
tee, is contingent upon acceptance 
by holders of 95 per cent of the 
bond obligations of the bank, or such 
smaller amount as Mr. Stewart may 
deem necessary. 

(Publication of the full text of the 
plan began in the issue of Sept. 9.) 

The report continues in full text: 


The stock of the Liquidation Company | terest accrued thereon represented by} 
shall be entitled to cumulative voting|such coupons as are attached thereto! f 
rights. In the event that holders of par-| bears to the principal amount of such | Emporia, 


ticipating bond obligations become en- 
titled to 10 per cent, but less than 2 

per cent, of the stock of the Liquidation 
Company, the Committee will name 15 
per cent of the directors of the Liquida- 
tion Company for the first year; in the| 
event such holders become entitled to 20| 


nc 
per cent, but less than 30 per cent, of| sisting of or representing only matured|was backing ies 


such stock, the Committee will name 20 | 
per cent of such directors; in the event} 
such holders become entitled to 30 per} 


cent, but less than 40 per cent, of sucn|cipal amount equal to thai proportion | 


stock, the Committee will name 30 per} 
cent of such directors; and in the eveni| 
such holders becomé entitled to 40 per} 
cent of such stock, the Committee will | 
name 40 per cent of such directors. 

No stock of the new bank shall be! 
\sold by the Liquidation Company except | 
upon the unanimous approval of the di- 
rectors of the Liquidation Company, with- 
out first offering to the stockholders of 
;the Liquidation Company, pro rata, the 


‘right: to purchase such bank stock at 


the same price at which it is then pro- 
posed to be sold. 
Such of said assets of the Liquidation 
Company or the proceeds thereof as are} 
not required, in the judgment of the} 
jboard of directors of the Liquidation | 
Company, for the foregoing purposes, } 
|will be distributed to the stockholders | 
jof the Liquidation Company at  such| 
times and in such manner and form as| 
may be from time to time decided by | 
the board of directors of the Liquida-| 
tion Company. 
ARTICLE IIt. | 
Offer to Holders of Bond Obligations | 
of the Present Bank 


1. Each holder of registered and/or 
coupon bonds issued or assumed by the 
Present Bank, with all matured and un- 
paid 2nd subsequent interest coupons 
pertaining thereto, and each holder of 
depositary’s certificate(s) for any of 
such bonds and coypons, and each holder 
of receiver’s certificate(s) for any of 
such bonds and coupons, and 

2. Each holder of bond obligations 
consisting of . or representing coupen 
bonds which do not have attached thereto 
| all matured and unpaid and subsequent 
interest coupons pertaining thereto, and 

_3. Each holder of bond obligations con- 
sisting of or representing matured and 
unpaid interest coupons detached from 
the bonds to which such coupons pertain, 
who shall become a party to this plan 


|in accordance with the “Method of Par- 


ticipation” as provided in Article IV 
hereof, is given the option t oreceive 
therefor, upon the plan being consum- 
mated, 


5 Per Cent Interest 
On Cash Payments 


A. All cash: In cash, 60 per cent of the | 
principal amount of all or any part of his | 
bond obligations for which such holder 
elects to accept this option A, payable as | 
soon as practicable after the expiration 
of 380 days from the date the plan be- | 
comes operative (determined as pro- 


vided in Article V hereof), and with in- |. 


terest at the rate of 5 per cent per an- | 
num from the expiration of such 30-day | 
| period until paid. No new bonds will be 
issued for bonds purchased under this | 
option A. | 
| 8B. All bonds: Eighty-five per cent of | 
| the principal amount of all or any part 
}of his bond obligations for which such 
|holder elects to accept this option B, in| 
bonds of the new bank, deliverable as 
soon as practicable after the expiration 
of 30 days from the date the plan be- | 
comes operative (determined as provided 
in Article V hereof), and with interest | 
payable thereon at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum, interest to be payable semi- 
annually, and said bonds to have a ma- | 
|turity of not less than 30 nor more than | 
|31 years from the expiration of said 30- 
| day period, and to be subject to payment 
| fan Betisensen, of the option of the new | 
bank, at any time after 10 y 
the date of their issue.* — 
| C. Bonds and Stock: (1) 85 per cent 
of the principal amount of all or any 
jpart of his bond obligations for which | 
such holder elects to accept this option | 
|C, in bonds of the new bank, deliverable 
as soon as practicable after the expira- | 
jtion of 30 days from the date the plan | 
becomes operative (determined as pro- | 
| vided in Article V hereof), and with in- | 
terest payable thereon at the rate of | 
|4% per cent per annum, interest to be 
payable semiannually and said bonds to 
have a maturity of not less than 30 nor 
more thar, 31 years from the expiration | 
jof said 30-day period, and to be subject | 


,g | tO payment and retirement, at the option | 
7 |of the new bank, at any time after 10| 


|years from the date of their issue;** 
jand, in addition to such 41% per cent} 


682 |new bonds, 


| (2) So much of 40 per cent of the 
jcapital stock of the liquidation com- 
jpanv as is represented by a fraction 
|whose -numezator is “the principal 
jamount of his bond obligations surren- 
dered under this option C, and whose 
denomjnator is 44,376,500. 


not required for the purposes of the fore- 
;going Option C shall be issued to Mr. 
| Stewart or to his order. 

| Note 1: Any holder of participating 


;acerued on such bond. 


|ticipating bond 
| treated as including such-.cou 


All stock of the Liquidation Company | 





pene obligatio may surrender all such 
|bond obligations under any one of said 
| three options, or he may surrender. his 
‘bond obligations divided between any 
| ; 

“Such holder will receive interest at the 
|rate of 5 per cent per annum of the prin- 
;cipal amount of his new bonds for any 
| period elapsing between the expiration “of 
said 30-day period and the date of his 
new bonds. , 

**Such holder will receive interest at the 
rate of 4% per cent per annum on the 
,; Principal amount of his new bonds for any 
| period elapsing between the expiration of 
|said 30-day period and the date of his 
1 new bonds, 


two, or among all three, of the options, 
in such proportions as he may prefer. 
Note 2: Participating bond ‘obligations 
| consisting of or representing coupon 
| bonds which do not have attached thereto 


‘all matured and unpaid and subsequent 


jinterest coupons pertaining thereto or'| 


| consisting of. or representing only ma- 
; tured and unpaid coupons shall be en- 
| titled to participate in the plan on the 
| following basis: 
| (a) Any participating bond obligation 
; consisting of or representing a coupon 
‘bond which does not have attached 
'theretq, all matured and unpaid interest 
coupons pertaining thereto shall be 
| deemed to have a principal amdunt equal 
it. that proportion of the principal 
jamount of such bond which the 
' principal amount of such bond plus in- 


bond plus the total amount of interest 


Participating Bond 
Obligations Outlined 
(b) Participating bond obligations con- 


and unpaid interest coupons detached 
from the bond to which such coupons 
pertain shall be deemed to have a prin- 


of the principal amount of the bond from 
which detached which the face amount of 
such detached coupon bears to the prin- 
cipal amount of such bond plus the total 
amount of interest accrued on such bond. 

(c) If any holder of a participating 
bond obligation consisting of or repre- 
seting a coupon bond which does not have 
attached thereto all matured and unpaid 
interest coupons pertaining thereto shall 
establish (in such manner as may be re- 


quired by the committee and by the reg- | 


ulations of the Farm Loan Board re- 
lating to lost, stolen or destroyed cou- 
pons) that such miSSing coupons have 
been lost, stolen or destroyed and\ shall 
provide a surety company bond (satisfac- 
tory to the committee and complying 
with the requirements of said regula- 
tions) to indemnify and save harmless 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, the re- 
ceiver of the present bank, the commit- 
tee and Mr. Stewart against loss, dam- 
age and expense of every kind which 


|any of them may sustain by reason of 
| the absence from such participating bond 


obligation of any such coupon, such par- 
obligation shall be 
pon for the 
purposes of this offer. 

(d) Any holder of a participating 
bond obligation consisting of or repre- 
senting a coupon bond which does not 
have attached thereto all subsequent in- 
terest coupons pertaining thereto shall 
provide a surety company bond (in such 
form as shall be satisfactory to the com- 
mittee and to the’ Federal Farm Loan 
Board) to indemnify and-save harmless 
the Feder: shee oan Board, the re- 
ceiver ofthe Pre: Bank, the commit- 


tee and Mr. Stewart against loss, dam- | 


age and expense of every kind which 
any of them may sustain by reason of 
the absence from such participating bond 
obligation of any such coupon. 
“Interest accrued” means interest at 
the rate specified in the participating 
bond, computed up to the expiration of 
30 days from the date the plan becomes 
operative. ; , 


“Matured and unpaid interest coupons”’/ 


means coupons maturing on or after 
Nov. 1, 1927,* and prior to the expiration 


| of 30 days from the date the plan be- 


comes operative. 

“Subsequent interest coupons” means 
coupons maturing after the expiration of 
30 days from the date the plan becomes 
operative. 

Note 3: Under the Federal Farm Loan 
Act the minimum denomination of Farm 


*The Receiver has set aside a separate 
fund for the payment upon presentation of 
all unpaid interest coupons which matured 
prior to Nov. 1, 1927. 


| Drought Credit in 
Kansas Opposed 


| 
ankers Tell State Commit- 
tee That Proposed Agri-' 
cultural Credit Corpora-| 
tion Is Objectionable 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Sept. 9. 

The organization of an agricultural 
credit corporation as a means of drought 
relief in the Kansas area was called 
both ‘impossible .and objectionable by 
iKansas bankers Sept. 9, at a meeting 
lof the State Drought Relief Commit- 
tee. A special committee was named to) 
|suggest_ to the chairman of the Federal | 
| Farm Board, Alexander Legge, that the 
Federal Farm Board buy surplus grain | 
and sell it to stock feeders on long time | 
credit: } 

The chairman of the State Drought Re- 
lief Committee, M. A. Limbocker, presi-| 
dent of the Citizens National Bank, of 
who attended the meetings 
| Aug. 26 and 27 of the banker members | 
lof the State committees in Washington, | 
iD. C., informed those present at the 
| meeting here Sept. 9, that he had been} 
}told in Washington that the Federal} 
|Farm Board had no money to loan for) 
|drought emerge purposes, but that it 
ng time agricultural | 





program. 

A group of bankers in attendance at 
the conference here told Governor Clyde 
Reed that it would be impossible to raise 
the $300,000 necessary to finance a local 
| cooperative loan association. The plan 
was termed objectionable as a means of 
giving relief te-Kansas farmers. 

Mr. Limbocker told Governor Reed 
that Kansas needs little or no emergency 
relief, but the Committee decided, never- 
theless, to confer with the Federal Farm 
Board on the proposed plan of buying | 
grain and selling it to stock feeders on | 
long-time credit, without security. 


i 


e 
Mineident thereto at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
order of Oct. 10, 1928, in Issue of Stock ‘ 





: Valuation Is Placed 
On N., C+ & St. L, Railway 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis | 


Interstate Commerce Commission at 
$45,656,796 on its total owned, and $69,- 
845,395 on its total used properties, as 
of June 30, 1916, it was announced on 
Sept. 9 by report and order in Valua- 
tion Docket No. 367. 

The cost of reproduction new of the! 
carrier’s total owned properties was 
fixed by the Commission at $48,832,980, 
as of valuation date, and less deprecia-| 
{tion, $37,622,702, while the cost of re-/| 
i production new of its total used *prop-| 
erties was found to be $64,468,105, and 
less depreciation, $50,036,392. 





Loan Bonds is $40. No fractional bonds 
will be issued but in lieu thereof nego- 
tiable noninterest bearing certificates for 
such fractions will.be issued by the new 
bank, which when combined with eo 

ssue 


fractiopal certificates of the’ sa 


Railway has been finally valued py the;5 





| sufficient to make up a full bond of ‘cor- 
responding issue of a denomination per- 
mitted under the Farm Loan Act may be 
exchanged for such full bond with all then 
matured interest coupons detached there- 
from. Such certificates may be so ex- 
changed at any time within (five, years 
from their date, and at the expiration of 
such five years, if not theretofofte so ex- 
changed, will be payable in’ cash gt the 
| new bank at their face amount. 
interest. : : 

No fractional shares of stock in the 
liqujdation company will -be issued, but 
in heu thereof negotiable scrip, not en- 
titled to vote, will be issued, which when 
combined with other *fractional scrip suf- 
ficient to make up a full share of stock, 
|may be exchanged for a full share of 
| stock, and in the meantime shall be en- 
titled to share ratably in any dividends 
that shall be paid. 
; Mr. Stewart will provide means for 
facilitating the sale and/or purchase of 
such certificates and/or scgip. 

To be continued in the issue of 

Sept. 11 








Leadership 


Leadership is the guiding power of business at 


work. It represents the 


confidence and faith of 


the many in the few. It is responsible for the 
profits of business—for the livelihood of 
workers.. It is the trusteeship of success. 


Especially do conditions today demand real 
leadership —knowledge, vision, fighting deter- 
mination and courage. Dependable information 
must be more constructively used. Inefficiencies 
must be eliminated, more competent organi- 


zation built up, better 


methods adopted—to 


prevent loss and insure profits and good-will. 


Leadership is blind withqut knowledge. Knowl- 
edge of one’s business comes from the analysis 
of facts incident to sound planning, and from 
the frequent comparison of operating results 
with a well-made budget. Such analyses and 
comparisons point out weakness and waste, 
suggest better methods, indicate new sources 
of profit. They are’chart and compass to re- 
newed progress and greater success. 
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Security Issues 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PresENTED Herein, Bring 
PustisHep WirHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Farm 


Approval Given Refinance Plan 


Of Cincinnati Union Terminal Co. 


‘ 


‘Interstate Commerce Commission Authorizes S 


even Rail- 


roads to Assume Obligation as Guarantors of 
$12,000,000 Bonds to Be Issued 


The Cincinnati Union Terminal Com- 
pany has been authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to pro-! 
cure authentication and delivery of not 
exceeding $12,000,000 of first-mortgage 
4% per cent gold bonds, series’ A, and 
to issie not exceeding $15,000,000 of 
notes, it was announced in a detailed 
report ' and order by the Commission 
on Sept. 9. (Finance Docket No. 8381 
and related cases.) 

The bonds are to be held_in the com- 
pany’s treasury subject to further order 
of the Commission and the notes are 
to be sold at not less than their face | 
amount, the proceeds from the notes to | 
be used in connection with constructing 
a passenger station and other facilities 
at Cincinnati. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, the Chesapeake | 
& Oho, the Cincinnati, New Orleans &| 
Texas Pacific, the Big Four, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, the Norfolk & West- 
ern, and the Pennsylvania railroads were 


authorized by the Commission to as- | 


sume jointly and severaily, obligation 


and liability, as guarantors, in respect | 


of the $12,000,000 of bonds to be issued 
by the Terminal Company. 

The order of the Commission follows 
in full text: 

By our certificate issued Mar. 17, 1928, 
in Construction by Cincinnati 
Term. Co., 138 I. C. C. 297, we author- 
ized the Cincinnati Terminal to con- 
struct a union’ passenger station and 
quipment terminal, and lines of railroad 


by Cincinnati U. T. Co., 145 I. C. C. 498, 
authorized the Cincinnati Terminal to 
issue $3,500,000 of common capital stock, 


and the proprietary companies to ac-} 


quire control of that company by pur- 
chase of its capital stock in equal 
amounts. 


By our order of Aug. -10, 1929, in Se- | 


curities of Cincinnati Union Term. Co., 
154 I. C. C. 628, we authorized the Cin- 
cinnati Terminal to #ssue $3,000,000 of 
per cent cumulative preferred stock 
and $5,250,000 of short-term/‘notes. The 
securities authorized in-these proceedings 
were to be issued for the purpose of ob- 
taining part of the funds to pay for con- 
structing the proposed passenger sta- 


|tion and other properties. 


Capital Stock Issues 
Aggregate $6,500,000 


In our reports in these proceedings 
there were given estimated costs of con- 
structing the station and other facilities, 
the estimates being revised from time to 
time as the construction work progressed. 
The latest revised estimates of the cost 
of constructing the station properties 
amount to $41,426,886, exclusive of dis- 
count on bonds and the cost of perpetual 
leaseholds. 

The applicant has heretofore been au- 
thorized to issue in the aggregate $6,- 
500,000 of capital stock®and $5,250,000 
of short-term notes. To procure the nec- 
essary funds to complete the construc- 
tion of the properties, to reinmburse the 
treasury for capital expenditures not 
heretofore capitalized, amounting to $1,- 
987,588.76 and to refund outstanding 
short-term notes in the amount of $1,- 
350,000, the Cincinnati Terminal proposes 


ithout | 


Union’ 


Our | 


to issue first-mortgage gold bonds up to 
a total of $38,000,000. 


It is not intended to issue all the bonds 
at one time, but from time to time as 
conditions may require or make desirable 
their sale. Inasmuch as $12,000,000 of 


bonds are proposed to be sold at* this | 


time, our further consideration herein of 
the bonds to be issued will be restricted 
to that amount. Pending the sale of the 


|bonds, funds are proposed to be pro- | 
cured from loans to be evidenced by | 


short-term notes in afi aggregate amount 
not exceeding $15,000,000; 

The Cincinnati Terminal proposes to 
make under date of July 1, 1930, a first 
mortgage to the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, as trustee. This 
mortgage will provide for the issue of 


not exceeding $46,500,000 of bonds, which | 


are to be issuable in series as author- 


to be known as series A. 


The series-A bonds will be dated July 
1, 1930, will be issued as coupon bonds, 
registrable as to principal, in the de- 
nomination of $1,000, and as registered 
bonds in the denominations of $1,000, 
$5,000, and multiples of $5,000, coupon 
and registered bonds to be interchange- 
able; will be redeemable as a whole or 
in part on any interest date between 
July 1, 1935, and Jan. 1, 1965, at 107%, 
between July 1, 1965, and Jan. 1, 2015, at 
102%; and thereafter prior to maturity 
at par, plus accrued interest in \each 
case; will bear interest at the rate of 4% 
per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually on July 1 and Jan. 1; and will 
mature July 1, 2020. 


Authorization of Sale 
To Await Market Rise 


The Cincinnati Terminal states that 
no definite arrangement has been made 
for the sale of the proposed bonds. Ic 
expects to sell them to J. P. Morgan & 
|Company and Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
at the best price obtainable, but at not 
less than 97% per cent of par and ac- 
crued interest. It is represented that an 
immediate sale is not contemplated. 

We are of the opinion that these bonds 
should be sold at a price higher than 
97%. Therefore, we will authorize the 


| 





thentication and delivery, and will defer 
| authorizing their sale until such time as 
;a definite selling price has been deter- 
mined, whereupon a supplemental ap- 
|plication may be filed requesting au- 
|thority to sell the bonds at such price. 
| 


New York Central Seeks 
| To Assume Bond Liability 

The $15,000,000 of short-term notes 
that. are proposed to be issued to evi- 
{dence short-term borrowings are to be 
| negotiated at par either with banks or 
with the proprietary companies. The 
|notes are to.be dated the date of issue, 


jare to bear current rates of interest,| 


jand ate to mature not exceeding onc 
year after date. It is proposed to re- 
‘new the notes from time to time and to 
|pay them from‘ the proceeds of first- 
mortgage bonds. 


By our order ‘of July 2, 1929, in New) 


York Central Unification, 154 I. C. C. 
489, we authorized the New York Cen- 


ized by the board of directors. Pursuant | 
to this provision there has been created | 
a series of bonds, unlimited as to amount, | 


Cincinnati Terminal to procure their au-| 


Credit — 


UO Treasury 


Statement 


Sept. 6 ‘ 
Made Public Sept:.9 


@ Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revnue 
| Miscellaneous receipts 


, $1,755,332.40 
1,170,415.20 


2,182,941.48 
872,489.39 


.. $5,481,178.47 
73,125,335.44 


$78.606,513.91 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts .... 
.Panama Canal 
Operations in 
counts 
| Ajusted 
i fund «ws ohawllleip yates 
Civil service retirement fund 
Investment of trust funds.. 


| Total ordinary receipts 
| 


Balange previous day 


$7,354,120.66 
163,376.79 
245,314.77 
9,128.57 
special ac- 
39,859.07 
service certificate 
33,213.61 
188,638.27 
138,134.38 
Total expendi- 
» $8,171,786.12 


141 804,00 
70,292,926.79 


ordinary 





$78,606,513.91 
salpinnedinpinommennn ppc aa mn I 
|tral to acquire control of the railroad 
|system of the Big Four in accordance 
with the terms of a proposed lease.. The 
lease has since been executed; it is dated 


Jan. 2, 1930, and became effective Feb. 
1, 1930. Under the provisions of this 
lease the lessee covenants that durin 
the term thereof it will perform and 0b? 
serve, or will cause to. be performed and 
observed, all valid covenants, terms, and 
conditions to be performed and observed 
|by the lessor or assumed by or charge- 
jable to it under contracts heretofore en- 
tered into by the lessor and then in 
force, or which might thereafter be en- 
tered into by the lessor, with the ap- 
proval of the lessee. 


The entering into the proposed guar- 
anty agreement and the guaranty by 
the Big Four of the Cincinnati Ter- 
|minal’s first mortgage gold bonds has 
been approved by the New York Central 
|and the latter seeks authority to assume, 
|pursuant to the lease of Jan. 2, 1930, 
|obligation and liability in respect of the 
|proposed $12,000,000 of first mortgage 
|4%4 per cent gald bonds, series A, of the 
Cincinnati Terminal. 


We find that the procurement of au- 
thentication and delivery of $12,090,000 
|of first-mortgage. 4% per cent gold 
bonds, series A, and the proposed issue 
}of not exceeding $15,000,000 of notes by 
the Cincinnati Union Terminal Company 
jand the proposed assumption of obliga- 
; tion and liability in respect of the bonds 
| by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
| pany” the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company, the Cincinnati, New Orleans 
'& Texas Pacific Railway Company, the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Company, the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Company, the Nor- 
folk & Western Railway Company, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and the 
|New York Central Railroad Company 
as aforesaid (a) are for a lawful object 
within their respective corporate pur- 
poses, and compatible with the public in- 
terest, which is necessary and appropri- 
ate for, and consistent with the proper 
performance by them of service to th 
public as common carriers, and which 
will not impair their ability to pertene 
that service, and (b) are reasonably nec 
essary and appropriate for such purpose. 





| 





Underwriter, wholesaler and 


retailer of investment securities 
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Proposals for Assisting Liberia | 


During World 


' 


Other Resources 





African Republic Offered to Supply Labor and 


War Made Public 


| 


' 
1 


in Exchange for 


American Loan 





Letters to the Department of State 
from representatives of the British and 
Liberian governments relating to giv- 
ing financial aid to Liberia during the 
closing days of the World War are made 


available in-“The Foreign Relations of | 


the United States for the year 1918,” 
just made public by the State Depart- 
ment. 


° : $ c 
The communications follow in full evel fails to attract the foreigners’ ai- 


text: 

The British Charge (Colville Barclay) 
to the Assistant Secretary of State 
(Phillips), Washington, Feb. 7, 1918: 

My dear Mr, Phillips: Some days ago 
I mentioned to you the suggestion made 
by the British Government to the effect 
that, in view of the difficult financial 
situation now existing in Liberia, and of 
the way in which Liberia had, in a meas- 
uge, cooperated with the Allies, it might 
be desirable for the British, French, and 
American. Governments to~ consider 
whether they could not assist the Li- 
berian Government in meeting the diffi 
culties which they were now experienc- 
ing. You asked me in this connection 
what steps had been taken by the British 


Government towards the resumption of | 


ormal trade with Liberia, and what was 
&. situation in regard to shipping call- 
ing at Liberian ports, and I telegraphed 
to the Foreign Office for further infor- 
matien on these points. S 

I have now received a reply stating 
that a preSent trade is free to all in 
Liberia who are not concerned _in facili- 
tating enemy, business, as all persons in 
Liberia have been removed fronrthe pro- 
hibited lists with the exception of the 
names appearing on the statutory list, 
which includes in Liberia 567 Getman 
firms, 6 Spanish firms acting as “covers” 
for enemy firms, and only 8 Liberians. 

As regards shipping, the British 
authorities are,placing no*,obstacles in 
the way of calls at Liberian ports, but 
in view of the shortage of tonnage it is 
likely that shipping facilities at these 
ports will in the future have to be cur- 
tailed rather than increased; it is also 
probable that the extension of the Ger- 
man submarine zone may result in the 
{cessation even. of the Spanish service. 
Further enquiries are, however,~ being 


made as to the possibilities of shipping | 


facilities for Liberia, but is is probable 
that the situation will be as above jndi- 
cated. 4 
. Before making any definite proposals 
for granting financial assistance, the 
trade prospects of Liberia will be care- 
fully examined by the British Govern- 
ment. They would, however, be glad to 
now in advance if the United States 


Government, in view of the somewhat) 


special circumstances in Liberia, would 
be incljned:to consider. favorably a sug- 

éstion that help should, in some form, 
5 given by the three governments, and 
I should be very much obliged for any 
indication which you may be able to give 
me as to whether the United States Gov- 
ernment would favor the policy pro- 


posed, supposing that a_ satisfactory | fymery industries, 


scheme_for assisting the Liberian Gov- 
ernment can be evolved, 





Letter From Consul 
zeneral of Liberia «@ 


The Liberian Consul General (Earnest | rants, 


Lyon) to the Secretary. of State, Balti- 
more, Mar. $1, 1918. 

Excellency: I have the honor to sub- 
mit the following statement, in compli- 
ance with the suggestion contained in 
your communication of the 5th_ instant, 
that owing to thefmbsence of the Secre- 

¢4tary and the Assistant Secretary of 
State, I should make my presentation 
of the matter contained in several cable- 
grams from the President of ‘the Re- 
public of Liberia and his Secretary of 
State, the nature of which, I have been 
instructed, had been disclosed already to | 
the Department at Washington, by the | 
American Mjnister Resident and Consul | 
General at “Monrovia. i 


These cable instructions reveal a very |~ 


alarming and distressing condition. of 
affairs, now existing in the republic, due 
to the suppressiom of trade, occasioned 
by the quiles of several cargo steamers, 
by. German submarines, with valuable 
consignments for Liberian ports, the | 
customs levies from which would have | 
replenished the depleted treasury of the 
republic, By reason pf these unfortunate 
conditions he republic. is therefore 
threatened with complete financial dis- 
aster unless the United States Govern- 
ment heed the urgent appeal of the 
Liberian Government for immediate 
practical monetary assistance. 

I am, therefore, instructed to approach | 
the Government of the United States 
through your excellency and to ascertain 
if it will lend the Republic of Liberia a 
sum not less than $5,000,000 with which 
to refund the 1912 loan, to develop the 
interior resources of the country under 
American supervision, and to give prac- 
tical aid and assistance to he: allies now 
in the greatest struggle of the epoch. 

Liberia offers for the satisfaction of 
ris loan,-among other things, material 

Assistance to her allies in the present 

war; viz., (1) labor, (2) base for the 

operation of allied fleets along the west 

A@riean coast, (3) food, (4) eemmunica- 

tibn facilities, (5) internal revenue, and 

(6) the customs levies. ; 

Labor.—Liberia can furnish, estimat- 
ing comeerey. 200,000 able-bodied | 
men. It is well known throughout Eu- 
rope that maritime communication be- 

. tween her and the west coast of Africa 
would be impossible were it not for the 
services of these natives as seamen and 
stevedores, of which Liberia furnishes 
the greater number. From the coastal | 
tribes, viz., the Krus, Bassas, Grebos, | 
and Veys, Liberia can furnish ¢ mini- | 
mum of 10 regiments of oxpanrenced and 
qualifiied stevedores, A ‘large, portion 
of the contract labor employed in the! 
various colonial possessions is drawn 
from the J.iberian hinterlanu. Since the | 
war, this labor has been at a standstill 
and could be transferred to France for 
communication service during the war. 


Crops of ‘Country 


Extremely Diversified 
Food Supplies.—This area of the re- | 


7 


are the following valuable native prod- 
ucts, which comprise an important place 
|in the export trade of the republic: viz., 
hides, piassaba fiber, rubber, dyewoods, 
palm oils, palm nuts, timber, and min- 
erals. Cotton, so much in demand for 
war purposes, can be cultivated in Li- 
beria, along with the native cotton from 
which the aborigines manufactured their 
‘loths-patterns, and quality of which 


téntion, and for which they pay fabulous | 
prices in order to-secure them. _ 

Communicative Facilities—.At present, 
located in Liberia are two cables and 
two wireless stations, owned prior to po- 
litical disturbances in Europe, by French 
and German citizens and subjects. Since 
ithé declaration of war by the Republic 
of Liberia against the Imperial Govern- 
ment, Liberia has taken over the cable 
and wireless stations belonging to Ger- 
man ¢itizens and subjects, and they are, 
now being operated in the interest of the 
|Entente nations with whom Liberia is 
allied. No further argument is necessary 
to emphasize the value to the Allied 
cause for communicative ‘service, than| 
the fact that these forces of influence 
are now in Liberia’s possession, and they 
are being used to further the cause of| 
democracy and freedom. | 
Aid of Negroes in 
Floating Loan Cited 

Internal Revenue.—Much at present 
depends upon the natural products of the 
interior. Liberia has never been able to} 
invite sufficient capital into the country | 
to develop its, interior wealth. Those} 
who attempted—the history of the coun- | 
try will show—came to exploit it by un- 
savory methods rather than to develo 
it. Liberia has never been able to do it | 
herself because she lacks the capital to 
build railroads and other facilities essen- 
tial to interior development. If she had 
the capital, she could build railroads and 
other facilities; and she could invite | 
scientific farmers from the United | 
States. 











act as instructor in the movement of 
farm development, aided by the frontier 
police force, now officered by men from 
this government, operating over the en- 
tire interior of the country, and having 
| the power to compel every inhabitant to 
do his part, Liberid could increase the 
| prodactions of foods and other stuffs 
common to the soil. It would not be long, 
therefore, before three-fourths of the | 
arable land of the republic would be un- | 
der cultivation and producing at least 





Employment Applications 
Show Decline in New York | 


[Continued from Pdge 1.) 
personnel managers of all large indus- 
tries in a neighborhood; others devoting 
their attention to specific industries. 
The millinery, clothing, candy and per- 
all of which are ex- 
ected to\take on new workers with the 
eginning of the Fall season, received 
the particular attention of the volun- 
teers, though’ they aleo covered hotels 
and hotel executives, garages, building 
superintenderts, cafeterias and restau- 
building managers and owners, 
leather goods and wood-working estab- 
lishments. 





\feature of the work of the New York 
City office of the State Bureau, the 
clearance service, through which the Bu- 
reau exchanges daily reports. with the 
37 other nonfee-charging agengies in 
the city, as to job opportunities and 
openings. This work was formerly de- 
veloped and carried on by the Welfare 
Council, but was officially taken over by 
the State Bureau Sept. 1. 





Wholesale Trade Thieiednns 
Slightly in Atlanta Area 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

the district as a whole declined 32 per 
cent compared with those for June, and 
were 43 per cent less than a year ago. 
For the seven months of 1930, January 
through July, permits at 20 cities have 
been 41 per cent, and contract awards in 
the district have been| 25. per cent, less 
than in that period of 1929. 
_ Production of cotton cloth by report- 
ing mills in this district increased 6 per 
cent in July over June, while output of 
yarn ‘declined less than 1 per cent, and 
output of both cloth and yarr continued 
less than at the same time a year ago. 
Production of pig iron in Alabama, and 
of bituminous coal in Alabama and Ten- 
nessee, continued less than for corre- 
sponding periods of last year. 

There were small increases in the vol- 


sume of discounts by the Federal Reserve 


Pank of Atlanta hetween July 9 and 
Aug. 13, and in the bank’s investment 
holdings, and-total bills and securities on 
the latter date were $1,573,000 larger 
than five weeks.-earlier, but were $30,- 
000,000 less than a year ago. Member 
bank credit, as jndicatec by total loans 
and investmenfs of weekly reporting 
member bafiks in selected cities of the 
district, continued to decline during this 
five-week period to the lowest level in 
about five years. 
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public is regarded as the garden spot of.) 
the west coast. It is an agricultural dis- 
trict and was formerly recognized as the 
grain coast. The soil, on accoun. of its 
¢limate, is capable of four distinct crops 
per annum. It is also capable of pro- 
ducing all those vegetables grown in the 
Southern States of the United States of 
America as well as those edibles common 
to, ippical climates. Among these prod- 

sare coffee, rice, beans, corn, cocoa, 

a-nuts, coconuts, etc, Added to these 
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The report describes as an important |> 
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Foreign Loans” 


three crops per annum. This would not 
only augment the revenues of the in- 
terior, but it would add to the food sup: 
ply of the Allied nations. 


“Loan From Negro ‘Contribution.— 
That portidn of the Liberty bonds pur- 
chased by colored American citizens 
could float a loan for Liberia more than 
sufficient to meet her needs and to aid 
her in rendering assistance to her allies. 
It was reported in the Baltimore Ameri- 
can, after the conclusion of the second 
Liberty ioan campaign, that the colored 
people of, Maryland had _ purchased 
$1,000,000 worth of Liberty bonds, exclu- 
sive of what they had done in the first 
Libertv, bond issue. This fact,-consid- 
ered from the results noted in other 
States/ would make the loan available 
out of the immediate contribution of the 
Negroes themselves; and when it be- 
comes public knowledge that the United 
States Government will, or has already 
aided Liberia, that. portion of the Liberty 
loan now accredited to the American 
Negro will be doubled in this campaign 
now being conducted for the third Lib- 
erty bond issue. Liberia is not asking 
for charity; but for the-same considera- 
tion, on purely business princtples, that 
has been ‘shown to other nations in the 
allied group. This government has al- 
ready l.aned to its allies—Liberia not in- 
cluded—$4,261,329,7550—distributed as 
follows: 

Great Britain, $2,230,000,000; France, 
$1,290,000,000; Italy, $450,000,000; Rus- 
sia, $187,729,75; Belgium, $84,000,000; 
Cuba, $16,000,000; Serbia, $4,200,000. 


American Opportunity.—The present | 


administration can aid the 12,000,000 
colored American citizens in this country 
in no better way than by aiding Liberia 
in ‘her present difficult situation. Any 
practical aid rendered to Liberia now 
would inspire patriotism not only in the 
hearts of Liberians and the 12,000,000 
of our racial group in the United States, 
but in the heart of every lover of liberty 
everywhere. The moment seems psycho- 
logical. It was a President from Vir- 
ginia who aided in the founding of the 
Liberian colony, and we cherish the fond 
hope that history might repeat itself 
giving ts again a President from Vir- 
ginia, who by the nobility of his charac- 
ter and the generosity of his nature will 
reach down and save the republic to the 
race in Africa, and thus help to make a 
place that posterity can revert to with 


pride and hope as a refuge for future: 


generations, in the struggle for liberty 
and democracy. 
For further consideration of this all- 


| important and urgent matter I still hope 


for a personal conference with his excel- 
lency, the Secretary of State, at such 
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NEW YORK STATE... ALL YEAR VA- 
CATION-LAND...,. A GOOD PLACE TO 


WORK, AND A GOOD PLACE TO PLAY 





New York State offers marvelous possibili- 
ties for ail kinds of outdoor sports, both 
A winter and summer. 
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Banking Systems 
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_ Business Conditions 


Unit Bank Plan Improved Transportation Status 


Given Approval of Discerned 
Illinois Auditor Fieure 





Home life is happy, children are healthy, 
in New York State. Wives enjoy living here. 





Declares System Can Be 
Made as’ Safe as Any 
Other; Management Is De- 
scribed as Prime Test 





State of Illinois: 
; Springfield, Sept. 9. 
There is nothing the matter with unit 


banking in so fawas the term represents) 


a classification of the banking profession, 
according to the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts, Oscar Nelson, writing in the 
monthly bulletin of the Banking Depart- 
ment of the State. The unit system can 
be made as safe as any other, he be- 
lieves. What is needed in any kind of 
a bank, in his opinion, is management. 
His editorial follows in full text: 

That changes are being wrought in 
the banking world with tapidity, there 
is no question. The trend. undoubtedly, 
is toward centralization. Whether it will 
finally develop into branch banking, 
chain or group management is much 
— It may eventually result in 
oth, 


_ The impelling force behind the changes 
is the number of bank failures that have 
occurred in the last thrée to five years 
and some panacea is, therefore, sought 
as a remedy for bank closing. Naturally, 
with such agitation the unit bankers feel 
that they are more or legs on trial. From 
a carefuT and impartial survey of our 
records, we believe we can safely say 
that there is nothing the matter with 
unit ‘banking in so far as that repre- 
sents classification of the banking pro- 
fession. The unit banking system can 
be made, in most instances, as safe as 
any other forni of banking. » That there 
is a need for combinations, mergers or 
consolidations there can be no doubt as 
the loss in population in the smaller 
towns has forced banks to liquidate and 
there are yet many communities where 
the banks must make arrangements to 
combine their resources with neighboring 
institutions in order’ to’ maintain a de- 


Under the supervision of -the|time as will be most convenient to him.! posit liability that is susceptible of suf- 
United States Government, Wiehe) ——————X—X—X—X—X—_"_"_[__ ee 
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in Higher Carloadings 





s Compiled by I. C. C. and American Railway Asso- 
ciation Agree in Showing Continued U pward 


Trend of Revenue Freight 





[Continued from Page 8.] 


same week in 1928. 
tricts alone, grain and C 
loading amounted to 45,077 cars, an in- 
crease of 6,324 cars above the same 
week in 1929. 


weeks in 1928. 


alone, 
251 cars, a decrease of 1,949 cars com- 
pared with the samefweek last year. 

All districtg reported reductions | 
the total loading of all commodities, 
compared not only with the same week 
in’ 1929, but also with the same week in 
1928, . 

Loading of ‘revenue freight in 19 
|}compared with the two previous years 
| follows: ge" 





1930 1929 1928 
January .. $3,349,424 $3,57M55 $3,448,895 
February , 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,742 
March .../ 4,414,925 4,815,937 
April .:.. 3,619,293 3,989,142 
May ..... 4,598,555 5,182,402 
June 3,719,447 4,291,881 3,989,44 
July ..... 3,555,731 “4,160,078 3.944,041 
August .., 4,670,368 5,600,706 5,348,407 





Contrast Is Made 


‘In Railroad Revenues 


Further information, showing revenues 
of the Class I railroads during the first 
seven months of this year as contrasted 
with the corresponding period of 1929, is 
contained in the following report of the 





ficient earnings to justify their éxistence. 

Larger units are now in the process 
of making and can be so ‘stabilized that 
they will serve with safety and profit, 
not only their immediate community, but 
all contiguous territory. It makes no} 
difference whether the bank be conducted 
under the branch system, group or chain 
idea, or as a unit; its success and its 
safety rests entirely upon management. 
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, For those who like 
the water there are 
beaches, lakes and 
rivers right at hand. 
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In the western. dis-, 
grain products | 


American Railway Association, inform- 
ally sent to the Commission: 

Class I railroads of the United States 
for the.first seven months this year had 
a net railway operating income of $458,- 


Livestock loading totaled 24,554 cars, | 948,348, which was at the annual rate 
2.274 a under the same week in 1929/of return of 3.64 per cent on their prop- 
and 3,136 cars under the corresponding | erty investment, according to reports just 
In the western districts | filed by the carriers with the 
livestock loading amounted to 18,-| Railway Economics and made public to- 


ureau of 


day. In the seven months of 1929, their 
net railway operating income was $686,- 


in |391,088 er 5.56 per cent on their prop- 


erty investment. 
Property investment is the value of 


road and equipment as shown by the 
books of the railways, including mate- 


30 | Tials, supplies and cash. The net rail- 


way operating income is what is left 
after the payment of operating expenses, 
taxes and équipment rentals but before 
interest and other fixed charges are ‘paid. 


This compilation as to earnings for 


4,762,659 | the sev months of 1930 is based on re- 
3,740,307 | ports from 171 Class I railroads repre- 
ane senting a total of 242,679 miles. 


Gross operating revenues fér the first 
seven months of 1930 totaled $3,148,700,- 
980 compared with $3,626,465,518 for the 


Total . $31,433,405 $35,377,737 $33,754,221 or period last year or a decrease of 


2 per cent. Operating expenses for 
the first seven months of 1980 amounted 


| to $2,405,088,119 compared with $2,638,- 


986,808 for the same period one year 
ago, a decrease of 8.9 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the first seven 
months of 1930 paid $213,064,188 in 
taxes, compared with $252,520,016- for 
the same period last year, a decrease of 
8.4 per cent. For the month of July 
alone, tHe tax bill of the Class I rail- 
roads amounted to $31,658,421, a de- 
crease of $3,665,503 under July of ‘the 
previous year. 


Losses in Seven Months 
Announced by 24 Roads 


Twenty-four Class I railroads operated 
at a loss in the seven months of 1930, 





Change in Status 
—of— 


State Banks 


en 


Arkansas: Walter E. Taylor, Bankin 
Commissioner, has announced: Bank ©: 
Cove, Cove; Planters Bank, Lockesburgy 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Mena; Bank | 
of Lockesburg, Lockesburg; bank of 
Wickes, Wickes, closed. Bank of Horatio, 
Horatio, closed and reopened. 4 

Kansas: H, W. Koeneke, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Farmers & Mer- 
ehants Bank, McPherson; Guarantee Title 
& Trust Company and Guarantee State 
Bank, both of Wichita; Cherokee County 
State Bank, Columbus; Farmers and Miners 
State Bank, Crestline; South Haven Bank, 
South Haven; Hamilton State Bank, Hamil- 
ton; and Basehor State Bank, Basehor}; 
closed by order of boards of directors dur- 
ing August. State Bank of Vliets. Vliets, 
merged with the Citizens National Bank, 
Frankfort. 

Kentucky: O. S. Denny, Banking Com- 
missioner, has announced: Citizens Bank, 
Hickman, articles of incorporation filed, 
capital, $20,000. 

Minnesota: A. J. Veigel, Banking Com- 
missioner, has announced: Union State 
Bank, Montevideo, charter granted, capital, 
$50,000. : ~ 











q 


in the southern and 14 in the western 
district. 
Net railway operating income by dis- 


| tricts for the first seven months of 1930,” 






with the percentage of return based on 
property investment on an annual basis 
follows: 





New England .......... $24,401,422 5.00% 
Great Lakes ........... 81,296,679. 3.41% _ 
Central Eastern ....... 107,282,750 3.87% 
Pocahontas ............ 45,396,846 7.50% 
Total Eastern ...../. “258,377,697 4.13% 
Total Southern 48,643,822 2.68% 
Northwestern 33,014,752 2.46% 
Central Western 78,112,785 3.71% 
Southwestern ... .. 40,794,287 3.64% 
Total Western .. . 151,921,824 3.33% 
Total United States. ,.$458,943,343 3.64 


Class I railroads for the month of July 
had a net operating income of $82,750,- 
153 which, for that month, was at the 

nnual rate of return of 3.76 per cent 
on their property investment. In July 
last year, their net railway operating in- 
come was $123,824,669 or 5.76 per cents. 

Gross operating revenues for the 
month of July amounted to $457,025,113, 
compared with $558,386,428 in July last 
year, a decrease of 18.2 per cent. Oper- 
ating expenses in July totaled $331,561,- 
565 compared with $389,257,584 in the 
same month in 1929, a decrease of 14,8 


of which seven were in the eastern, three! per cent. 


ES. 


try’s newer needs such as: . 


2. 


of foreign markets everywhere. 


1., Lower cost of distribution 
Lower cost of electricity 


Your factory in the Niagara Hudson territory will 
enjoy electric rates far lower than the nation’s average. 
In some cases, this is a huge advantage...in other cases, 
minor. In every case it is a definite, calculable fact. 


Marketing? Cheap marketing depends on nearness to 
your market. Here you are in the midstream of the 
world’s greatest purchasing-power, and at the mouth 


© 


Factory site- 


EFORE a manufacturer builds a new plant he , 
consults his architect, his lawyer, his banker. He 
4 ought to consult his wife, too. She will want to know: 


How about schools’/and churches for my children?..! 
Will my neighbors be intelligent, enlightened, stimu- \ 
lating people?...Is the community backward or ad- 
vanced?...Does it have a civic pride that is manifested 

in such things as good-looking homes, beautiful parks 

and well-ordered institutions?...Will my. children grow 

up in the right kind of atmosphere? 


Those are some of the “‘woman reasons” why your 
plant should be in New York State. The ‘“‘man rea- 
sons” are just as clear, especially in regard to indus- 


There are other “‘man reasons” such ds raw materials, 
capital, labor, etc. They are clearly set forth in the 
new 28-page booklet, “‘New York,.the Great Indus- 
trial State.” Send for acopy. Address Niagara Hudson 
Power’Corporation, Industrial Development Bureau, 
Albany, N. Y. And if you then want your own case 
analyzed, you can command the services of the 
Bureau’s engineers. They will attempt no persuasion 


beyond whatever facts their studies may unearth. 


NIAGARA: 


Hear Niagara Hudson broadcast fascinating storles of New York State. Every 


Thursday night 7:30-8:00 (Eastern Daylight Time) WEAF, WOR, WCY, WSYR. 


y/ 


Write for our new book, describing the industrial territory served by Niagara Hudeon Power Corporation, including among others these localities. 


HUDSON 


ALBANY BUFFALO E. SYRACUSE GOWANDA KENMORE NEW YORK MILLS RENSSELAER nonawannd 

ALBION CANAJONARIE = FAIRPORT GREEN ISLAND LACKAWANNA NIAGARA FALLS ROME TROY . 

AMSTERDAM CANASTOTA FALCONER GREEN WICH LANCASTER N. TONAWANDA ROTTERDAM UTICA ee 

ANTWERP CANTON FORT EDWARD HAMBURG LEkor NORWOOD ST. JOMNSVILLE § WATERFORD 

ATTICA CARTHAGE FORT PLAIN RERKI LITTLE FALLS «=: OAK FIELD SALAMANCA WATERTOWN 

BALDWINSVILLE COBLESKILL FRANKFORT HOMER LOWVILLE OGDENSBURG SARATOGA SPRINGS WATBAVLIBY 

BALLSTON CORTLAND ‘FREDONIA HUDSON LYONS OLEAN SCHENECTADY WELLSVILLE 

BATAVIA COHOES GENESEO HUDSON FALLS MALONE ONBIDA BOOTIA WESTFIELD 

BOONVILLE DEPEW GLENS FALLS ILION MASSENA O8WEGO SKANBATELBS WHITEHALL — 

BROCKPORT DOLGEVILLE GLOVERSVILLE JAMESTOWN MEDINA POTSDAM SOLVAY WHITESBORO “ 
DUNKIRK GOUVERNEUR »JOHNSTOWN MORAWK PULASKI »STRACUSE WILLIAMSVILLE 
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ed Economic 


Conditions Call for New Policy, Says North 


Carolina Revenue Commissioner 





By A. J. MAXWELL 


Commissioner of Revenue, State-of North Carolina 


State’ and Federal Government 
* went little beyond .protection of 
life and property, using these terms in 
a strictely limited sense. The popular 
conception of the time was that “peo- 
ple are best governed who are least 
governed.” There was scarcely a ges- 
ture in the direction of social service 
on the part. of government. : 

North Carolina did not recognize any 
obligation to its most helpless class of 
citizens—the hopelessly insane—until 
74 years ago, when its first hospital for 
the insane’ was built. - 

The first school for the 
built 85 years ago. 

Aa 


T's ORIGINAL conception of both 


blind was 


The first State college for the educa- 


tion of girls was built 38 years ago. 

The first public hospital foy tuber- 
culars was: built 23 years ago. ; 

The first school for feeble-minded 
children was built 19 years ago. 

The first hospital for treatment of 


deformed children was built 13 years 


ae. p 

The first training school for delin- 
quent-boys was built 23 years ago and 
for wayward girls 12 years ago. 

The skeleton of a State Board of 
Health was set up many years ago, but 
public health work received no public 
support of consequence until recent 
years. _ 

Public welfare work under a State 
Commissioner began in 1917, and juve- 
nile courts and child welfare work be- 
gan in 1919. 

The first Mothers’ 
passed in 1923. . 

The Workmen’s Compensation Law, 
placing on industry the burden of risk 
of personal.injury, was enacted in 1929. 

Experimental and instructional work 
for the benefit of agriculture has been 
largely expanded in recent years. 

Construction and maintenance of 
public roads by taxation is of compara- 
tively recent origin, and received no 
recognition as a State responsibility 
until 1917. 

This enumeration of expanding pub- 


Aid Law was 


' lie service is by no means complete but 


. 

































is enough to indicate the scope and 
thoroughness of the quiet revolution in 
government that has taken place. A 
social revolution has been going on 
around us. We have found that we can 
use the all-embracing power and ma- 
chinery of government to do useful 


things that can be done in no other * 


way. 

The doctrine that the strong should 
help carry the burdens of the weak has 
grown by leaps and. bounds. This 
larger conception of governmental re- 
sponsibility is distinctly advantageous 
to the average man, and decidedly so 
to those who are less fortunate’ than 
the average. 

A much more striking exemplifica- 
tion, both of the extent of this growth 
and of its recent character, is shown 
when we measure its cost in dollars. 

a: 

Twenty-five years ago the total an- 
nual cost of government in North Caro- 
lina (State, counties, cities and towns, 
roads and schools) was $7,500,000. 
Twelve years ago, in 1918, this total 
cost was $23,500,000. Last year it was 
$100,000,000. 

In this expanding program of. social 
service we not only learned the tech- 
nique of using the. machinery and 
power of government to do -these 
things;» we also learned to use the 
credit of government to finance them. 

Organized. government -has vast 
credit because it has the power to tax 
all its people and all their property to’ 
sustain it. .We have used the public 
credit lavishly, and in some cases un- 
wisely and extravagantly, and without 
counting its cost, and in some cases 
without sensibly relating the amount 
of the debt to the wealth and the tax- 
paying ability of the governmental unit 
responsible for it. 

Creating public debts became the 


popular fad 10 or 12 years ago. In the 
10-year period, 1918 to 1928, the~in-,; 
crease in the public debt was so great 
that in 1928 it required more money to 
pay the one item of interest on the 
public debt of North Carolina than was 
required ‘to pay the total cost of gov- 
ernment for 4ll pirposes in 1918. 

Now that basic commodities are all 
seeking the 1914 or prewar level—and 
most of them have found it—we can 
look back over this period and see that 
its prosperity was in \the main stimu- 
lated by the nation-wide policy similar 
to North Carolina’s, namely, piling up 
debts to provide public facilities. This 
was supplemented by a very general 
policy of individuals to follow the same 
logic in their own personal affairs. 
Borrowing from the future to enrich 
the present. Enriching the present at 
the expense of the future. 

In its legitimate use credit has its 
vastly important place in- public and 
private affairs. Much of the use of 


. credit was legitimate, and the use of it 


wise and prudent. But the nation-wide 
use of public and private credit, in 
such unprecedented volume in this pe- 
riod, has in large part been responsible 
for the exceptional prosperity which we 
had- come to think was a permanent 
condition. 

This artificial stimulant has spent its 
force, and now we find price levels 
reaching back for the old standards. 
The price level of the principal com- 
modities produced in North Carolina 
averages lower today than it did at the 


beginning of the war in 1914. The cost | 


of government in the State has in- 
creased in that period from $10,500,000 
per year to $100,000,000 per year. 

One hundred million dollars a year 
is more than the people are reasonably 
able to pay based on the present prices 
of commodities, the present prices and 
conditions of employment of labor, and 
the present profits from industry. and 
business. 

A 


If we look to organized or incorpo- 
ratéd business and* industry in the 
State, its total net profit last year was 
but little more than $100,000,000, and 
will probably be less than that sum this 
year. 

_ If we look to agriculture the tax bill 
would consume threefourths of all of 
the cotton and tobacco crops produced 
in the State this’ year at the current 


market price of these products. 


Private business is having to read- 
just itself—its prices, its:costs, and its 
profits—to these changéd conditions. A 
great majority of the people of the 
State are having to readjust their per 
sonal affairs to these changed. condi- 
tions. : 

We may postpone it temporarily asva 
difficult. and unpleasing task; we may 
try out other expedients; but wisdom 
and statesmanship require'a substan- 
tial readjustment of the operating eost 
of government in frank recognition of 
changed economic conditions. 

We cannot with safety longer post- 
pone a thorough reconsideration of the 
total cost of government in its varied 
operations. Necessity compels it. The 
army of social service should do more 
than ‘fall in and cooperate with it; it 
should furnish the leadership to give 
constructive direction and effectiveness 
to it. 7 

The aims and purposes of social de- 
mocracy are not ends if themselves: 
The supreme purpose is to serve the 
happiness and promote the,welfare of 
all the people. It is not enough that 
the program of social progress should 
consist of objectives that ‘are highly de- 
sirable in themselves—it must prove its 
efficiency. It must demonstrate its abil- 
ity to reach these objectives without 
oppression and within the limits of a 
reasonable proportion of the labor of 
all the ‘people. 





Reducing Tuberculosis Deaths 


Results of Subsidy Law in Califorsiis 


By W. M. DICKIE, M. D. 
Director of Public Health, State of California 


HE PROGRAM of pgevention and 

cure that the California Bureau 

of Tuberculosis has: been carry- 
ing on since 1915, when the Legislature 
passed the Subsidy Law, is beginning 
to show very marked results. The State 
has spent $3,000,000 in the subsidy to 
patients cared for at public expense at 
the rate of $3 a week. 

The counties, stimulated by State aid 
and the standard requirements to make 
them eligible for it, have spent over 
$38,000,000 in buildings and mainte- 
mance since the law. was passed. In 
this same period 25,000 patients have 
been cared for in the hospitals at pub- 
lic expense and-a large number of pay 


patients and part pay patients, number- 
ing probably 5,000, ha also been 
cared for. : 

The most significant part of all this 
is the drop in the death rate from 189 
per 100,000 in 1915 to 106.8 in 1929, a 
drop of 83 points in 14 years. When 
the National Tuberculosis Association ° 
made the announcement that the. death 
rate in the registration area. had’ been 
cut in half-in 25 years, it was supposed 
that it was the most spectacular re- 
duction that had been made in the tu- 
berculosis death rate any place in the 
world. In 14 years California has done 
considerably better. 
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Topical Survey—(P 4--c 6). 
Trade Marks—(P 6--c 7). 
Trade Practices—(P 1--c 3) (P 3--c 3). 
Transportation—(P 3--c 5) : 
CP 9--c 1, 5, 7) (P 12--e 5). 
Veterans—(P 8--c 5). 
Weather—(P 1--c 1, 5) (P 2--e 4) 


(P 4--e 5). 
Wholesale Trade—(P 1--c 2). 
Wild Life—(P 4--c 2). 
Workmen's Compensation—(P 8--c 3). 
i 
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Boys 


State-wide Program for Training of Farm 
as Well as Adults Is Described by Supervisor of Work 


By EARL R. COOLEY 


Supervisor of Agricultural Eduéation, State of Oregon 


last few years a definite state- 

wide program of agricultural 
education. This program centers 
around five phases of work, namely, all- 
day classes for farm boys;. part-time 
classes for boys not regularly enrolled 
in school; evening classes for adult 


Oras has developed within the 


farmers; supervised practice program ° 


and the organization of the Future 
Farmers of America. 

During the current fiscal year, there 
have been 33 school districts that have 
received some reimbursement out of 
State and Federal funds for the teach- 
ing of vocational agriculture. 

In order to have State and Fedéral 
funds available for starting, mew de- 


“ partments, it has been necessary to 


establish a new”scheme of reimburse- 
ment. The plan that has been used and 
proved very satisfactory this past year 
is to reimburse the school district for 
the instructor’s salary up to $1,000 for 
a full-time man. In case the instructor 
taught some academic subject, or had 
charge of a study hall, the school dis- 
trict was deducted one-seventh of 
$1,000 for each period of the day the 
instructor’s. time was devoted to other 
purposes besides agriculture. 

The supervised practice program 
made some advancements during the 
fiscal year 1929-1930. More boys car- 
ried continudtion projects, which nat- 
urally resulted in larger projects with 
a greater financial return for the boy. 

According to a summary of project 
records, the total labor income for the 
previous year was $71,954, while this 
past year it was $110,197. The average 
student labor income increased from 
$114 to $156. This is one of the evi- 
dences that the projects have increased 


in size and are on a more productive 
basis. 

Classwork for adult farmers is one 
of the outstanding accomplishments 
this year, even though weather condi- 
tions were a handicap to many instruc- 
tors in carrying out their evening 
‘school instructiofh& and completion. 

The part of the evening school pro- 
gram which is not successful is found 
In the neglect of a definite “follow-up” 
program. he’ important part of any 
vocational training is. actually putting 
the. information taught into practice 
and the evéning school is no exception. 
The “follow-up” work for evening 
schools should start at the time the eve- 
ning school classes are held, that is, 
the instruction should be given in such 
a way that the regular systematic 
“follow-up” work will naturally and au- 
tomatically be the end product. 

Part-time work is youngyin its devel- 
opment in this State, and for this rea- 


‘ son, it has not grown as rapidly as the 


evening school program. There is a 
real need. for part-time education 
among farm boys. Five part-time 
schools. were reported this ‘past year. 


Next year at least half of the depart- * 


ments are planning a course of this 
kind. / 

Oregon has made marked progress 
and advancement in its Future Farm- 
ers of America organization this past 
year, but still there is a great need for 
improvement. Last year we received 
our State charter arid since then 29 lo- 
cal charters have been granted. Some 
very worthwhile programs of work 


have been accomplished by many chap- 


ters. In fact, somé chapters are re- 
ceiving State and nation-wide publicity 
as a result of their achievements. 
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P rohibition and Lawlessness — 


Governor Ritchie Discusses Relationship 


By ALBERT C. RITCHIE ; 
Governor, State of Maryland 


in this country ‘exceeds appreci- 

ably the normal limit, I believe 
that the reason is to be found very 
largely in our present hardand-fast, 
nation-wide system of prohibition, un- 
yielding to popular sentiment in States 
an@ communities where it does not 
work, a national policy which after 10 
years’ trial is not being enforced be- 
cause it is not enforceable. 


T" THE EXTENT that lawlessness 


If we could segregate offenses due 


directly or indirectly to the violation 
or the nonobservance of this vast and 
far-reaching experiment, then I doubt 
very much whether the residuum of 
crime would indict us as a lawless 
people. 5 

But because this system of prohibi- 
tion is not enforceable, one would 
gather from current talk, even in high 
places, that our entire legal background 
is breaking down. Doubtless there is 
much room for improvement in our ad- 
ministration of criminal justice, but it 


is nonsense to. say that our legal foun- 
dations. are tottering because millions 
of peéple decline to respect.a law that 
is alien to human nature and foreign 
to the American institution of local 
self-government, or because the crim- 
inal-minded take advanteg¢e of the op- 
portunities it affords them. 

Our real problem is not.law enforce- 
ment. When it comes to all’ those 
things which social consciousness has 
always regarded as crimes and misde- 
meanoré, | beliéve that we are as law 
abiding a people as we ever were or as 
exist anywhere. 

Our problem is not enforcing obedi- 
ence to the laws governing such of- 

.fenses as’ those, -but it is enforcing 
obediente to this particular law, when 
for most people disobedience to it does 
no violen¢e to their conscience and con- 
stitutes no moral offense, and in their 
eyes does not promdte but in ‘fact re- 
tards the cause of temperance. 
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Legislation Provides for Rates Based. on 
Carriers’ Gross Receipts and Weight of Ve- 
hicle or Tonnage Capacity 3 





By H. LESTER HOOKER 


Member, Corporation Commission, Commonwealth of Virginia 


ATERIAL CHANGES in the 
method of taxing motor vehicle 
carriers in Virginia were made 

by the Legislature of 1930. These 
changes become effective Jan. 1, 1931. 

Passenger carriers who are holders 
of class A certificates under the old 
law are required to pay a-license tax 
to the director of the Division of Mo- 
tor Vehicles based ‘upon the weight 
and seat mileage of each vehiele oper- 
ated. The tax liability is computed on 
a seat mile basis and the rate varies 
with the weight of the vehicle. - 

A 

Vehicles weighing less than 3,000 
pounds pay one-fiftieth of one cent per 
seat mile; vehicles weighing over 3,000 
pounds and less than 8,500 pounds pay 
one-fortieth of one cent per seat mile, 
and vehicles weighing over 8,500 
pounds pay one-thirty-fifth of one cent 
per seat mile. 

The new law provides for a ‘license 

tax upon the vehicles of class A certifi- 
cate holders at the rate of 70 cents per 
100 pounds weight, plus a road tax, 
measured by gross receipts from Vir- 
ginia business, at the rate of 14% per 
cent. 
_ The license tax-is payable annually 
on Jan. 1 to the director, Division of 
Motor Vehicles, and the road tax is 
payable quarterly to the State Treas- 
urer. Administration of the road tax is 
in the hands of the State Corporation 
Commission. Revenue derived from 
these taxes shall be applied wholly and 
exclusively to the-maintenance of the 
highways of the State. 


Cities and towns through which the: 


vehicles of certificate A holders operate 
are permitted to tax such Carriers, but 
are limited to a rate of one-fiftieth of 
one cent per seat mile, computed on the 
number of miles the motor carrier op- 
erates within such city or town. 

Jurisdiction of the Corporation Com- 
mission dver the present holders of cer- 
tificates C and E expires with the end 
of the current year, but the operators 
of such vehicles will continue subject 
to the existing tax laws covering their 
respective operations. For example, 
“for hire” carriers now subject to cer- 
tification as class C carriers by the 
Corporation Commission will not, after 
this year, be ‘under the jurisdiction of 
the Commission, but will, nevertheless, 
be subject to the same taxes as are 
now provided for by law: 

A 


Two classes of property carriers, un- 
der the old law, fall within the juris- 
diction of the Corporation Commission 
in its power to regulate and grant cer- 
tificates of convenience and necessity. 
The first of these, now known as cer- 
tifieate D holders; embraces, carriers 
engaged in the transportation of prop- 
erty over fixed routes over the public 
highways of the State between fixed 
termini on regular schedule and on 
published and approved tariff from 
which it may not-depart without first 
having obtained the approval of the 
Commission, . 

Such carriers are now taxed on the 
basis of carrying capacity and ton mile- 
age at rates varying from one-fifth to 
three-fifths of one cent per ton mile. 

Beginning with the year 1931, car- 
riers of this type will be known as class 
C certificate holders and will be sub- 
ject to the following taxes: First, a 
license tax based upon the rated carry- 


ing capacity. of trucks or trailérs, vary- 
ing from $15 for capacity of one ton'‘or 
less to $110 for capacity of three and 
one-half. to four tons. For trucks whose 
Capacity exceeds. feur tons the license 
tax will be $110 plus $40 additional for 
each one-half ton ith excess of four 
tons. ~ 

This license tax is identical with the 
rates which apply on privately-operated 
trucks. In addition, class C carriers 
will be required to pay a road tax to 
be measured by gross receipts from 
business done in Virginia at the rate of 
1% per “cent.. As in the case of pas- 
Senger carriers the license tax is pay- 
able annually on Jan. 1 and the road- 
tax quarterly. 


Under the new law property carriers 


‘ who operate irregularly and carry spe- 


cific loads or commodities, and who do 
not solicit patronage en route, are 
withdrawn ‘from the jurisdiction of the 
Corporation Commission. The “status 
of the taxation of this class of carrier 
had not been changed by the new. law. 


‘Carriers of this type will pay this tax 


in the future as at present, but after 
1931 will no longer be granted certifi- 
cates by the Commission. 


Cities and towns are privileged to’ 


impose taxes against property carriers 
not to exceed one-fifth of one cent per 
mile, computed on the number of miles 
the motor carrier operates over regular 
routes within such cities or towns. 

A 


_ Where Passenger or property car- 
riers engage in interstate operations 
the new law provides that for purposes 
of the road tax such part of the total 
receipts from business done within and 
without Virginia shall be considered as 
arising from Virginia operations, as 
the number of miles traveled by: the 
vehicles of any carrier in Virginia 
bears to the total number of miles trav~- 
eled by the vehicles of such carrier 
within and without Virginia. 

Where, however, the tax computed by 
this method is in excess of the tax 
which. would be due at: the rate of. one 
cent per mile for each and every mile 
traveled by the vehicles of any such 
carrier over the public highways of: the 
State, the tax computed on the latter 
basis shall apply. 

4 For both passenger and property car- 
riers the minimum road tax. shall 
be $50. . 

The new laws should prove accept- 
able to the carriers because of the 
equitable manner of determining tax 
liability. All public carrierg are putin 
the same class with private operators 
of motor vehicles as regards the license 
tax, paying the same rates, respectively 
per 100 pounds weight in the case of 
passenger vehicles, and on tonnage ca: 









Y 


pacity in the case of property carry- . 


ing vehicles, as do the operators of 
privately-owned passenger cars and 
trucks. 

In providing for a road tax no fairer 
measure of. the tax could be devised 
from the standpoint of the carrier than 


the volume of business enjoyed by rea- | 


son of his operations’ over the publicly 
constructed routes of travel; hence, the 
selection of gross transportation re- 
ceipts as the basis. As the volume of 
business increases and as particular 
trips become more productive, ,»more 
taxes will be exacted, and this is as it 
should be. , 





C uriosity and Traffic Accidents 
Resulting Congestion Adds New Dangers: 
By ROBBINS B. STOECKEL 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of Connecticut 


\ K ] HILE THERE are many things; 
known to every driver, which 
will arouse curiosity, one of the 

times when it is most dangerous to ex- 

hibit this trait is when, something has 
happened. on the highway. It invari- 
ably occurs when a car is stucK in the 
mud or hag skidded into a tree or fence, 
that the cars traveling both ways stop 
in the roadway, all the people get out, 


and the crowd which gathers actually 


hampers those engaged in rescue work, 
The real danger lies in the fact that 
accidents of this type fsually occur in 
bad places, such as curves or near the 
top of a-hill. Those standing around 
are liable to be struck by approaching 
cars, the drivers of which, by reason 
of the natural hazards of the location, 
have no means of knowing that a crowd 
has gathered there. Again and again 
people and vehicles have been hit in 
such circumstances. 
\ There. are exceptions, of course, to 
There are 
cases where an exhibityon of humanity 
is called for by every moral law ,and 


one must stop and give aid. There ig 
no reason, however, why under every 
unusual circumstance inquisitiveness, 
having no end to gain, should be ex- 
hibited and indulged in. The misfor- 
tune of another ought never to be a 
spectacle. 

Curiosity causes accidents largely be- 
cause it induces less attention to. the 
job on hand. If the mind of a motor 


‘vehicle operator is distracted by a hap- 


pening in which he has no immediate 
part, it is easy to see that his car may 
be poorly driven while curiosity has 
hold. Even an instant is enough in 
some circumstances. 
Sometimes the results of curiosity 
are unusual. Recently a car being 
towed was stopped in’a certain street. 
A crowd gathered. One woman ran to 
see what had attracted the crowd. She 
fell over the tow rope and hurt her 
hand. As she was being picked up an- 
other woman arrived in a hurry and 


also fell over the rope. They occupied 
adjoining cotg in the ‘hospital. 























































